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A BACKWARD GLANCE AND A LOOK AHEAD 


HE INDEPENDENT is today in appearance 
a new Independent. In spirit it is the old 
Independent, modified only to meet the 
changing conditions of new times. 

The Independent was founded in 1848 as 
a progressive religious journal, particularly for Congre- 
gationalists who protested against conservatism in the- 
ology and pro-slavery politics. With the New York 
Tribune, it was the most influential foe of slavery in 

the land until slavery had come to an end thru war. 

For sixty-four years The -Independent has been 
true to its name. In that time the spirit in which it 
has approached the problems of national life has re- 
mained stedfast. 

For sixty-four years The Independent has been— 
independent. In the first issue the spirit in which 
it proposed to treat public questions was set forth 
by the editors. They said: “It is not quite un- 
necessary, in such times as these, to add, that this 
journal is not in the interest of any political party. 
On political questions, as they involve great moral 
principles or affect great moral interests, we expect 
to utter our own opinions plainly; but no political 
party has any right or interest in our columns. . 
We take our stand for free soil, wherever Congress 
has power to legislate. Yet our journal is not com- 
mitted to the ‘Free Soil Party.’ We have to do with 
principles, not with candidates, nor with parties as 
represented by candidates. In the same way, other 
questions of national and state legislation will receive 
attention. The question of war or peace, so often as it 
arises, is a moral question. The question of cheap post- 
age, and of an entire reformation of the post office 
system, so as to secure the greatest amount of public 
accommodation at the least expense, is a question in- 
volving great moral interests. The question of laws to 
restrain and control, or altogether to suppress, the traf- 
fic in intoxicating drinks; the question of laws to pun- 
ish crimes against chastity; and generally all questions 
about crimes and punishments are moral questions, and 
are to be discussed accordingly, without reference to 
party interests or party pledges.” 

This will be as true of The Independent of tomor- 
row as it was of The Independent of yesterday. 

It will be non-partisan. It will owe allegiance to no 
party, no sect, no institution, no dogma. But it will 
not, as this might perhaps be taken to indicate, be color- 
less or vacillating. It will stand squarely for its convic- 
tions. It will fight aggressivély for what it believes to 
be the right. 

In 1848 there was one great question which over- 
shadowed all others—the extension and continued ex- 


istence of slavery. Today there is no single question 
which looms so large. 

But the sum total of the problems that confront the 
American people makes this a hardly less critical day 
in our country’s history. Our political parties are in a 
state of flux. What the next decade will produce in the 
field of political organization no man can safely pre- 
dict. 

We have entered an era when combination and co- 
operation have developed until they are the dominant 
factors in the business world. We have yet to find an 
adequate solution of the problem which their domina- 
tion has thrust upon us. 

In the industrial world, the hostile relations of capital 
and labor are finding on the one hand amelioration 
thru such devices as the Peace Protocol in the gar- 
ment trades in New York City, on the other hand ag- 
gravation thru the propaganda of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, and the Manufacturers’ Association. 

The conception of the rights and the responsibilities 
of women in the world is undergoing profound modifi- 
cation. Woman suffrage, the social welfare of women in 
industry, and the related questions of divorce and the 
social evil are all aspects of one great problem. 

The whole group of subjects included under the gen- 
eral designation of Social Justice are pressing for so- 
lution. 

In the field of international relations the progress 
which has been made only serves to show the work 
which remains to be done. Arbitration has come, but 
war has not yet gone. 

The problems of the responsibilities of great and 
powerful nations to their weaker and less advanced 
neighbors, and of the white race, dominant in the West- 
ern world, to the members of other races both within 
the borders of their own countries and elsewhere, still 
present well nigh insurmountable difficulties which re- 
quire patience, breadth of view, and deep human sym- 
pathy for their ultimate solution. 

On questions such as these The Independent has 
deep convictions. It has no set of ready-made answers 
to them. But it has a profound belief in certain funda- 
mental principles which when applied to any such prob- 
lem great or small will point the way to a solution. 

The Independent believes: 

In the absolute and untrammeled right of the people 
to rule themselves. 

In a strong central government both in state and in 
nation in order that the people may have as efficient an 
instrument as possible with which to rule themselves. 

In the use of the government not merely to protect 
life and property, but to do anything which the people 
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can do better collectively than they can as individuals. 

In the duty of the people to assure thru govern- 
ment to every man and woman and every family the 
opportunity for the highest possible development. 

In the codperative development of business up to and 
only up to the point where it involves the selfish ex- 
ploitation and oppression of business rivals, of wage 
workers, or of the consuming public. 

In the democracy of industry, thru which the 
workers shall come more and more into ownership of 
the tools with which they produce, and capital and labor 
shall become more and more partners in industry rather 
than rivals for a disproportionate share of the products 
of industry. 

In the enlargement of the part of women in the life 
of the world to the end that men shall recognize more 
completely the rights of women and women shall realize 
more profoundly their responsibilities. 

In the substitution, in the settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations, for the crude arbitrament of war—which 
never determines who is right, but only who is the 
stronger—of the ideal of justice which rules between 
man and man, and the calm methods of judicial pro- 
cedure which society has adopted for the settlement of 
disputes between individuals. 

In the service of truth first, in the constant search 
for the new truths, and in the pursuit of all fair and 
beautiful things in poetry, music and art that make life 
sweet and society a source of cheer to all its members. 

In the permeation of the whole of society by religious 
inspiration and aspiration, in the liberalization of the- 
ology in the light of modern thought, in the adaptation 
of church methods to the needs of the times, and in the 
application of Christian ethics to modern problems. 

The spirit of The Independent cannot be better ex- 
prest than in the motto which the French revolution- 
ists made glorious as the ideal—Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity. 

Liberty for all men and women to do what is for 
their best good unless by so doing they restrict the lib- 
erty of others. 

Equality of opportunity for all men and women to 
develop their highest possibilities and greatest useful- 
ness. 

Fraternity—the brotherhood of man and the feder- 
ation of the world. 


THE YEAR IN THE BALKANS 


It is just a year on October 10 since war broke out 
in the Balkans and ever since the papers have been 
filled with confused and conflicting reports of battles 
and sieges, of massacres and burnings, of treaties made 
and treaties broken, of six states changing their boun- 
daries with the suddenness of a kaleidoscope. Now that 
the smoke of battle has at least momentarily cleared 
away from the mountains we may get a clearer concep- 
tion of what has really occurred if we take a brief 
survey of the causes, events and results of the Balkan 
wars. 

The little Balkan States, formed from fragments of 
the Ottoman Empire in the long course of its disinte- 
gration, have shown an unexpected vitality and indi- 
viduality. There has been such fierce rivalry between 
them as to which should gain the most of the territory 
yet remaining under Turkish contro] that their coéper- 


ation was thought to be impossible, but last year a se- 
cret agreement for a joint campaign against the Turks 
was concluded, chiefly thru the efforts of Premier Veni- 
zelos, of Greece, himself a Cretan and therefore orig- 
inally a Turkish subject. The object of the Balkan 
League was to free Macedonia from Ottoman rule 
either by making it autonomous or by dividing it up 
among the adjacent states. The condition of the Mace- 
donian people was bad enough to justify interference 
from their neighbors, but was no worse than it had 
been for a generation, and one of the chief causes of 
disorder was the raids of Greek and Bulgarian bandits, 
connived at, if not encouraged, by their respective Gov- 
ernments. 

Montenegro began by an attack on Turkey before 
that country had concluded peace with Italy. Servia, 
Bulgaria and Greece followed suit. The attack of the 
Montenegrins was directed against Skutari, which did 
not fall into their hands until April 22, and then had 
to be relinquished to Albania at the command of the 
Great Powers. The Serbs from the north and the Greeks 
from the south met in the middle of Macedonia, thus 
clearing of Turks the whole of the western part of the 
empire. The Bulgars besieged Adrianople, but without 
waiting for its capture, six months later, they made a 
brilliant strategic movement to the eastward, and by 
hard fighting swept the Turks back to the line of forti- 
fications across the peninsula at Tchataldja, only twenty 
miles from Constantinople. 

In December representatives of the four Balkan 
States and of Turkey met at London, but were unable 
to agree upon terms of peace until May 30, when under 
the influence of the Great Powers a treaty of peace was 
signed by which Turkey relinquished all of her Euro- 
pean territory except that to the east of a line drawn 
between Enos on the Aegean and Midia on the Black 
Sea. 

Then the allies fell out over the division of the spoils. 
The Bulgars attempted to seize by force all of the Mace- 
donian territory to which they thought they were en- 
titled, but the Greeks and Serbs combined against them, 
and after a month of bloody warfare, the Bulgars were 
driven back into their own country. At the same time 
the Rumanians, who had hitherto remained neutral, 
crost the Danube and invaded Bulgaria, and the Turks 
took advantage of the embarrassment of Bulgaria to 
regain Adrianople. Bulgaria, completely at the mercy 
of her late allies, surrendered to them almost the whole 
of Macedonia by the Treaty of Bucharest on August 
10, and a month later conceded to Turkey the posses- 
sion of Adrianople and twice as much territory as had 
been allowed her by the Treaty of London. Rumania 
obtained a strip of Bulgarian territory south of the 
Danube delta. 

As a result of the war, Albania is to become an au- 
tonomous principaiity and all of the Balkan States have 
expanded, tho in varying degree. The boundaries are 
not yet definitely drawn, but we can compute approxi- 
mately the territorial gains. Montenegro almost doubles 
her territory, tho that is not saying much. Greece gets 
an 85 per cent increase. Servia gains three-quarters, 
but Bulgaria only a quarter of her former area. Turkey 
has lost nine-tenths of her European possessions. 

But perhaps a clearer idea of the territorial changes 
and the present area of the Balkan States may be ob- 
tained by comparing them to the American States near- 
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est in size. Montenegro gains territory larger by half 
than Delaware and now has an area a little smaller 
than New Jersey. Greece gains territory nearly the size 
of West Virginia and now has an area approximating 
Louisiana. Servia gains territory larger than Maryland 
and is now about the size of Maine. Bulgaria gains ter- 
ritory about the size of Maryland and now has an area 
nearly that of Mississippi. Turkey loses territory larger 
than Illinois and retains an area in Europe about that 
of Massachusetts. The new country of Albania is a 
little larger than New Hampshire. 

The actual cost of the war, its cost in life and prop- 
erty, in ruined homes and impoverished country, in the 
stimulation of blood lust and the heritage of hate, all 
these not even the Carnegie Commission can compute. 
And what is gained and who gains it, remain for the 
future to divulge. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 


Two weeks ago The Independent, in commenting upon 
the terrible wreck upon the New Haven Railroad, asked 
the question, Who is responsible? The answer we gave 
was, The directors of the road. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has just made 
a report upon this accident. The Commission gives the 
same answer to the question. It declares that the re- 
sponsibility for the accident rests upon the New 
Haven’s board of directors. 

It is true that the report declares that the immediate 
cause of the accident was the dereliction of three em- 
ployes on the two trains. But the real cause was much 
deeper than this. 

“Man failure,” says the Commission, “began high up 
in official authority, and it was not an unnatural se- 
quence that it reached down to those in positions lower 
in official rank, but still weighted with great responsi- 
bility.” 

A prominent New York clergyman has written asking 
us to print the names of the New Haven’s directors in 
order that the public may be able to put the responsi- 
bility definitely where it belongs. We are glad to ac- 
cede to this request and at the same time to follow the 
example of the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
setting forth the membership of the New Haven’s 
board of directors. It is as follows: 

William Rockefeller, New York City. 

J. P. Morgan, New York City. 

George F. Baker, New York City. 
Alexander Cochrane, Boston, Mass. 

T. N. Vail, Boston, Mass. 

C. F. Brooker, Ansonia, Conn. 

Edwin Milner, Moasup, Conn. 

William Skinner, Holyoke, Mass. 

D. N. Barney, Farmington, Conn. 

R. W. Taft; Providence, R. I. 

J. S. Elton, Waterbury, Conn. 

Samuel Rea, Philadelphia, Penn. 

T. De Witt Cuyler, Philadelphia, Penn. 
H. K. McHarg, Stamford, Conn. 

J. L. Billard, Meriden, Conn. 

F. T. Maxwell, Rockville, Conn. 

Edward Milligan, Hartford, Conn. 
James S. Hemingway, New Haven, Conn. 
A. Heaton Robertson, New Haven, Conn. 


Frederick F. Brewster, New Haven, Conn. 
Laurence Minot, Boston, Mass. 

Morton F. Plant, New London, Conn. 

John T. Pratt, New York City. 

Howard Elliott, New Haven, Conn. 

W. Murray Crane, Dalton, Mass. 

Arthur T. Hadley, New Haven, Conn. 
James H. Hustis, New Haven, Conn. 

These gentlemen are now in control of the activities 
of the New Haven road. Upon them will rest the respon- 
sibility for any future accident brought about by the 
continued existence of the conditions upon the New 
Haven which made the North Haven accident possible. 

Four members of the present board—Senator Crane, 
President Hadley, Mr. Hustis and President Elliott— 
were not in office when the accident occurred. 

Obviously these four gentlemen cannot be held to 
responsibility for the past. But they must share with 
their associates upon the- board the résponsibility for 
the future. 

The president and directors of the New Haven have 
one paramount duty before them. They must put aside 
those aspirations toward expansion and monopolistic 
development which have made the name of the New 
Haven a synonym for doubtful “high finance,” and bend 
every energy to make travel on the New Haven safe. 

The power of public opinion should impress upon 
every member of that board his individual responsibility 
for the immediate and radical improvement of an in- 
tolerable condition. 


a 
oe 


OCTOBER 


t is hard to believe that anyone under ordinarily 
decent conditions, as most of us are, could fail to enjoy 
life in October. The earth, in swinging around the 
circle of its orbit, has come to a point where winter 
and summer are nearly in balance. Storms of wind or 
rain are few, sunny days alternate with cool, clear 
nights, and we smile, and say: “The weather is about 
right.” 

Our minds readily respond to Nature’s graciousness. 
Revived by the bracing air, we forget the languor of 
the heated season that is past, and, whether we have 
worked or idled, feel a fresh energy and eagerness 
for both labor and play. Now is the time to make reso- 
lutions, rather than on New Year’s Day, when we have 
settled into the winter’s routine. It seems far more 
natural in this month of renewing and hopeful vigor 
te say I will, or I won’t, do this or that—at any rate 
until next year’s heat wilts my firmness! 

This is the time for tramping. There is a music in 
the air with which we long to keep step—heel and toe, 
heel and toe, out of the town, over the hills, along the 
shore. We have caught, with the birds, the chant “Go- 
ing, going—gone”; and the tie must be strong that 
holds us back. 

The roads are dry and firm, and we stride forward 
thru an amber light which seems to fill the vault of 
heaven, yet the sky itself is undimmed blue, and the 
distant hills tremble in a turquoise mist. The roadside 
is a tangle of yellows, greens, purples, and crimsons, 
where briers and wild roses and sumach and ivy mingle 
in a thorny entanglement above the grass and golden- 
rods; and beyond the fence stretches a field of stubble 
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—aacres of golden stems, half hidden under a lacework 
woven of gossamer by wandering spiders. 

The road enters a grove. What a riot of color! Scar- 
let of maples; yellow, gleaming where thousands of 
leaves, like golden bangles, twinkle along the branches 
of the poplars; warm and ruddy browns among the 
oaks and beeches; splendid crimson-bronze tints re- 
flected from a peperidge or from a creeper twined about 
the white pillar of a birch trunk. 

In what a contrast to the morning of the year is this, 
its evening, attired! It sets some of us musing on com- 
parisons with life and morals; and it stirs others to 
ask what has happened in tree or plant to change their 
leaves, so that they have turned from vigorous green, 
clinging tenaciously to their attachments, tho assailed 
by rain and wind, to these autumn colors, dull or bril- 
liant, but far from verdant, and to this hold, so feeble 
that the hammering of a woodpecker will shake down 
a red or golden shower. 

It is not the result of a “killing frost,” for there has 
yet been no such cold. It is the effect of the subtle 
chemistry of nature, annually changing the active 
forces of plant-life from one substance and duty to an- 
other, transforming the energizing chlorophyl into 
something else far from green or stimulating, throwing 
aside the leaves because their work is done and the 
tree must prepare for winter. 

We, too, are making preparations, but ours are for 
a winter as different as we are different from the trees. 


SAVE HETCH-HETCHY 


Last week the Public Lands Committee reported 
favorably to the Senate the bill giving the Hetch-Hetchy 
valley over to San Francisco for a municipal water tank. 
As the House has already past this bill the existence 
of one of the world’s beauty spots is now trembling in 
the balance against commercial greed. 

The sifting of the evidence in the matter reveals the 
following facts: 

1. San Francisco is in need of a new water supply. 

2. There is no water famine emergency which can be 
relieved by the taking of the Hetch-Hetchy valley, for 
it would take eight years to develop Hetch-Hetchy and 
San Francisco must have more water before then. 

3. There are several other available and abundant 
sources of water supply. This is stated by the Board 
of Army Engineers, who declare that these sources are 
practicable and abundant and that the matter is simply 
a question of cost. ¢ 

4. The Board reports that with the exception of the 
Sacramento River no thoro or able investigation has 
been made of other sources than the Hetch-Hetchy. 

5. The Board estimates that a maximum difference of 
cost between the Hetch-Hetchy and the next available 
source of water supply is twenty millions of dollars, or 
25 per cent of the cost. 

Thus the question is reduced to one of pure commer- 
cialism—whether the national Government in order to 
save San Francisco additional expense will sacrifice to 
it a phenomenal natural treasure house undoubtedly one 
of the wonderg of the world. It must be borne in mind 
that a difference of utility exists between the forest 
reserves and the national parks. The former are created 
for the purpose of preserving waters and forests for 


the good of the surrounding public. The national parks, 
on the contrary, are scenic marvels, of which the United 
States is properly the trustee for civilization and the 
future. 

San Francisco has endeavored to minimize both the 
value of the Hetch-Hetchy and the damage that will be 
done by its conversion into a reservoir. They say it is 
remote, difficult of access and that it contains mosquitoes 
at certain times of the year. All these objections would 
have justified San Francisco a generation ago in taking 
the Yosemite Valley itself. The time to reserve great 
scenery is before the hands of the covetous have tight- 
ened upon it. The beauty of Hetch-Hetchy is the beauty 
of wildness and this wildness will be entirely destroyed 
by the submersion of the valley. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, the great landscape authority, said that the beauty 
of these gorges of the Sierras consists in the contrast 
between the grandeur of the lofty walls running from 
two or three thousand feet in hight and the exquisite 
sylvan character of the floors of the valley. Hetch- 
Hetchy has been pronounced by John Muir a marvelous 
counterpart of the Yosemite, with very attractive dif- 
ferences. William Keith, the California artist, thought 
it more beautiful than the Yosemite. Were there no 
Yosemite Valley it would be visited for the same reasons 
that the public now flocks to the sister wonder. 

In the light of all these facts a duty to humanity lies 
upon the Senate of the United States. There is no 
doubt that the enlightened sense of the whole country 
is against this unnecessary profanation. The per- 
sistence with which it is being urged may be partly un- 


derstood when it is borne in mind that the bill will pro- 
vide contracts involving the expenditure of $122,000,000. 

It is to be hoped that Senators from the East and 
South, if not from the West, will see their duty to the 
public by refusing to give away national property to 
San Francisco without adequate reason. 


It was in Spartansburg, S. C., that a negro was ar- 
rested on the charge of having made an attack on a 
white woman. An attempt was made to lynch him. Gov- 
ernor Blease refused to protect him by the use of the 
militia. The mob blew down the outer wall of the prison 
with dynamite, but the brave sheriff would not sur- 
render his prisoner, and with the aid of a few deputies 
he stood off the five hundred lynchers. Then came the 
trial and the negro was acquitted. There was good and 
brave work by the sheriff and the jury. A few sheriffs 
like this will do more to put an end to the lynching dis- 
grace than all the Governor Bleases could do to encour- 
age it. 


An illustration of the modification of theological be- 
liefs is suggested by the late death of Prof. James 
Orr, Professor of Theology in the United Free Church 
College in Glasgow, and the author of many conserva- 
tive books in defense of an older orthodoxy. He is best 
known in this country for his Revelation and Inspira- 
tion. But even he was compelled to admit that “few per- 
sons would now be disposed to take literally the ac- 
count of the making of Eve out of a rib from Adam’s 
side while he slept,” an admission that carries many 
others with it. 
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The New Haven’s !W° official reports 
concerning the rail- 
road collision on 
September 2 at North Haven, 
Connecticut, were given to the pub- 
lic last week. It will be re- 
called that 21 passengers were 
killed and 33 injured. In the first re- 
port, Connecticut’s Public Utilities 
Commission finds that the collision 
was due to lack of an adequate sig- 
nal system, the bunching of six 
trains on ten miles of track, reckless 
driving in a fog, the failure of a 
flagman to go back a sufficient dis- 
tance, and the indifference of the 
forward train’s conductor. 

The second report is that of the 
Federal Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is long and was written 
by Commission- 
er McChord. In 


Responsibility 


their whole responsibility by the 
vote; that officers issued orders, 
but did not ascertain whether they 
had been obeyed; that rules were 
frequently disobeyed; that the dis- 
obedience was rarely reported; that 
there was “man failure,” begin- 
ning high up in official author- 
ity and reaching down; that disci- 
pline was weak; that under these 
and other deplorable conditions high 
speed was required on that part 
of the read where the collision oc- 
curred, and where there were anti- 
quated signals, condemned by the en- 
ginemen and the state authorities; 
and that the imperative call for close 
and intensive superintendence there 
was unanswered. The obligations of 
directors are pointed out, with the 


duties of operating officers. The re- 
sponsibility of the trainmen is not 
overlooked; no excuse for them is 
found, except that it is shown that 
the engineer of the following train 
had been without sufficient sleep. 
Owing to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce is considering 
a proposition that the Commission 
shali be empowered to regulate the 
speed of trains, compel the use of 
safety devices, and force a substitu- 
tion of steel cars for wooden ones. 


As the trial of the 
charges of im- 
peachment against 
Governor Sulzer proceeds, it appears 
more and more clearly that he will 
get a fair trial. 


The Sulzer Im- 
peachment Trial 





the history of 
such investiga- 
tions we know 
of no_ report 
more sweeping 
and severe in its 
denunciation of 
those who are 
held responsible, 
beginning with 
the directors of 
the company. 
Their names are 
given. The first 
two in the list 
are those of Wil- 
liam Rockefeller 
and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Among 
them, says the 
report, were men 
whom the confid- 
ing public recog- 
nize as magi- 
cians in the art 
of finance and 
wizards in the 
construction, op- 
eration and con- 
solidation of 
great systems of 
railroads. But 
the reliance of 
the public on 
them “was not 
justified as to 
either finance or 
safety.” 

It is shown 
that when the 








The High Court 
is taking its 
tone from the 
judicial attitude 
of the Chief Jus- 
tice and his as- 
sociates of the 


Court of Ap- 
peals. Theatmos- 
phere of  fac- 


tional bitterness 
which pervaded 
the proceedings 
which led up to 
the act of im- 
peachment by 
the Assembly is 
apparently dissi- 
pated. We say 
apparently, be- 
cause it is true 
that every ques- 
tion which has 
come up thus far 
has been decided 
against the con- 
tentions of Mr. 
Sulzer’s counse!. 
There is no te'l- 
ing what Tam- 
many might in- 
duce its repre- 
sentatives in the 
Senate half of 
the court to do 
if the tide were 
to set in the 
other direction. 
Meanwhile, how- 








directors voted 
for an investiga- 
tion they assum- 
ed to dispose of 
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THE VALUE OF THE STEEL CAR 


In a severe collision on the Long Island Railroad four steel cars were knocked from their trucks, 
hut the cars themselves received no more injury than is shown in the pictures. If we must still 
have accidents, by all means let us have steel cars. 


ever, all goes 
smoothly. 
Three impor- 


tant questions 
were decided by 
the court last 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CUP FOR ENGLAND 


The “Maple Leaf IV,”’ winning for the second year the Harmsworth International Motor Boat Cup. The winner’s opponents were the American 


week, two of them unanimously, one 
with a single dissenting vote. By these 
three votes it was decided, (1) that 
the Assembly did not exceed its pow- 
ers in impeaching the Governor at an 
extraordinary session; (2) that the 
question whether a Governor could 
be removed from office for acts done 
before his inauguration into that of- 
fice should be left for determination 
until the evidence had been heard; 
and (3) that evidence might be in~ 
troduced by the prosecution relat- 
ing to transactions in campaign 
funds not specifically mentioned in 
the indictment. On the last point Mr. 
Justice Cullen exprest the opinion 
that while such a procedure would 
be improper in a court of law, an im- 
peachment trial was of such a na- 
ture that it would be entirely admis- 
sible 


The first evidence 
brought forward 
by the prosecution 
tended to show that Mr. Sulzer had 
received many contributions to his 
campaign fund which had not been 
reported in his sworn statement of 
campaign expenses. Several of the 
witnesses, notably Mr. Jacob Schiff 
and Mr. Henry Morgenthau, the new 
Ambassador to Turkey, declared that 


Some of the 
Evidence 


“Ankle Deep” and the French “‘Despujols I. 


they had made their contributions 
with perfect willingness that Mr. 
Sulzer should use them for any pur- 
pose he chose. Another witness testi- 
fied that among a group of men at 
the Manhattan Club money had been 
contributed to enable Mr. Sulzer to 
make a better appearance on his 
campaign trips. It was brought out 
that Mr. Sulzer had requested Mr. 
Morgenthau to “be as easy as pos- 
sible” on him in giving his evidence, 
and that he had suggested to another 
witness that he falsely deny having 
made a contribution. Other evidence 
showed that Mr. Sulzer had tried to 
have as many contributions as pos- 
sible made in cash rather than by 
check. 


Consideration of 
the tariff bill by 
the conference 
committee was prolonged last week 
by disagreements, and notably by 
one concerning the Senate’s proposed 
tax upon sales of cotton for future 
delivery. It is expected that the bill 
will go to the President this week. 
In consultation with Senator Sim- 
mons and Representative Under- 
wood, the committee chairmen, he 
has procured a settlement of some 
differences. It may justly be said 


Tariff Bill Still 
in Conference 


that this conference work has im- 
proved the bill. Betterment was 
clearly shown in the rejection of the 
indefensible tax on bananas and the 
reduction or removal of duties on 
works of art. The Ohio wine makers’ 
complaint against the proposed duty 
on wine. spirits, which are used in 
fortifying sweet wines, was due 
mainly to the fact that the time of 
the imposition of it would permit 
discrimination in favor of the wine 
makers of California. Action upon 
this part of the bill may be deferred 
until the regular session. The con- 
cession of 5 per cent. in favor of 
goods brought in American-built 
ships was at first rejected and then 
restored. It should be rejected again. 

The so-called anti-dumping clause, 
copied from Canadian law, was taken 
from the bill. It imposed an extra 
duty on goods sold here at prices 
below those ruling in the country of 
production. Combinations of German 
manufacturers have openly and sys- 
tematically made such sales for ex- 
port. Some of our own manufactur- 
ers have followed this example. The 
proposed exclusion of goods produced 
by child labor has been withdrawn, 
because, it is said, it would deprive 
Southern planters of cheap cotton 
bagging manufactured in India. The 
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exemption from the income tax of 
that part of mutual life insurance 
premiums which are returned to pol- 
icy-holders as dividends is to be com- 
mended. The income tax rate is to be 
graduated, rising to 6 per cent for 
incomes exceeding $500,000. 

At the end of the week it was 
expected that a disagreement as to 
the tax on cotton futures would be 
reported to both branches. It is un- 
fortunate that this tax was adopted 
in the Senate, and we hope it will 
be thrown out. The imposition of it 
would be injurious to planters and 
manufacturers, and might not incon- 
ceivably close the Cotton Exchanges 
of New York and New Orleans. 


President Wilson 
The Currency earnestly desires 
Bill that the Currency 
bill shall be past by the Senate at 
the present session, but there are in- 
dications that he will be disappoint- 
ed. Hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee were continued last week. One 
of those testifying was Samuel Un- 
termeyer, recently counsel for the 
Pujo Money Trust Committee. Sev- 
eral bankers gave their opinions, and 
Prof. Irving Fisher, after saying he 
feared it would cause inflation of 
the currency, urged the committee 
to cut out the words permitting re- 
demption of the new United States 
notes. “in lawful money.” “Gold or 
lawful money,” he remarked, “means 
gold or greenbacks.” It will be re- 
called that these words were made 
harmless in the House by a gold 
standard amendment. But Professor 
Fisher is right. The words should 
be taken out. 

One Democratic member of the 
committee says the hearings will be 
continued for two months. No one 
predicts that a report will be made 
before November 1. It is said that 
the committee stands 8 to 4 in oppo- 
sition to the House bill, and it is 
known that several Democratic mem- 
bers will ask for sweeping changes. 

A comprehensive bill on so impor- 
tant a subject should not be hastened 
to enactment at the end of a session 
when members are weary. The bill 
has been improved since it was in- 
troduced in the House, but it is not 
one of ideal excellence. We think it 
should go over to the regular session. 


Foreign capitalists 
have obtained 
. broad and valuable 
concessions for the development of 
petroleum deposits in Colombia and 
Ecuador. The successful applicants 
are Lord Cowdray (Sir Weetman 
Pearson) and his associates in the 
powerful English company of S. 
Pearson & Son. These concessions 
have suggested a discussion of the 


Oil Grants in 
South America 


relation of the Monroe Doctrine to 
such acquisitions, mainly because 
they are said to include a harbor on 
the Gulf of Darien. 

The terms of the Colombian con- 
cession have not been made known, 
but it is understood that they are 
like those of Ecuador’s grant, which 
have been published in London and 
Washington. The company under- 
takes to spend $500,000 within ten 
years in exploring for oil and to em- 
ploy competent geologists and engi- 
neers. It has the right to construct 
pipe lines, quays, refineries, canals, 
railways and telegraph lines. There 
is to be a free grant of the public 
lands required and royalties on the 
oil are to be paid to the Government. 
No competition will be allowed. The 
company will have an exclusive right 
to explore Ecuador’s entire territory. 
In case of war the Government may 
use the quays, canals, railways, etc., 
and at the end of forty years they 
will become its property. But the 
contracts have not yet been ratified 


by the Congresses of Ecuador and’ 


Colombia. 
Acquisition of a harbor on the 


Gulf of Darien would raise the ques- 
tion whether this was at variance 
with the requirements of the Monroe 
Doctrine, as supplemented by the 
Lodge resolution, which was sug- 
gested by a rumor as to Japanese 
negotiations with Mexico for a naval 
station at Magdalena Bay. But it is 
asserted that control of a harbor is 
not mentioned in the contract, altho 
the company is permitted to build 
such wharves as it may need. So far 
as we can learn, there is in neither 
of the concessions anything to which 
our Government can reasonably ob- 
ject. 

It is said in London that the Co- 
lombian concession was sought un- 
successfully by capitalists in this 
country. Resenting the loss of Pan- 
ama, Colombia doubtless preferred 
the English applicant. 


President Huerta 
said, at the be- 
ginning of last 
week, that the Mexican Government 
had no candidate for the Presidency. 
Many expected, however, that some 
one would win his favor. On the 24th 


Gamboa Nomi- 
nated in Mexico 
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SENOR FREDERICO GAMBOA 
The candidate of the Catholic party for the 
Presidency of Mexico. Sefor Gamboa conducted 
the recent diplomatic correspondence with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s special envoy, ex-Governor Lind. 


the Catholic party nominated Freder- 
ico Gamboa, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Huerta’s Cabinet, who 
wrote the replies to ex-Governor 
Lind’s notes. The nominee for Vice 
President is General Eugenio Rascon. 
Sefior Gamboa, years ago, was a fol- 
lower of Ignacio Mariscal, Minister 
to the United States, and was sub- 
secretary of Foreign Affairs under 
Mariscal. Later he was Minister to 
the Netherlands. Rascon was a sol- 
dier under President Diaz, after 
whese retirement he accepted no 
command, but he was recently ap- 
pointed Military Governor of Yuca- 
tan by Huerta. 

No other party has made a nomi- 
nation. It is asserted that Gamboa 
will have the support of Huerta, and 
that the Catholic party refused to 
make Huerta its candidate, saying to 
him that the recognition of the 
United States was sorely needed. 
Some are saying that the Liberals 
will not take part in the election. In 
the Mexican House, a few days ago, 
they sharply resented Huerta’s ap- 
pointment of Eduardo Tamariz, of 
the Catholic party, to be a member of 
the Cabinet, and forced his with- 
drawal. It is said at Washington that 
our Government will recognize Gam- 
boa, if a free election places him in 
office. 

General Carranza, leader of the 
northern rebels, says there can be 
no legal election, because a condition 
of peace is required by the consti- 


tution. Huerta, he adds, controls less 
than one-fourth of the States, and 
the revolutionists will not stop fight- 
ing. Any one claiming to have been 
elected on October 26, he remarks, 
will be treated as a traitor if he 
falls into their hands. Carranza has 
set up a national government at 
Hermosillo. 

The nomination of Gamboa and 
the recent utterances of Huerta are 
regarded with satisfaction by Presi- 
dent Wilson, who holds, it is said, 
that the purpose of the Lind mission 
has in part been accomplished. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the op- 
ponents of the Catholic party will 
make a nomination, and whether a 
fair and decisive election can be held. 
There will not be many Americans 
to witness it, for the stream of 
refugees has not been checked. Du- 
rango has a normal American popu- 
lation of 3000, but less than twenty- 
five can now be found there. 


To judge from the 
increasing f r e- 
quency of sporadic 
labor disturbances in Great Britain, 
the outlook for industrial peace in 
the future is not bright. Several 
causes may be suggested to account 
for this disappointing condition. One 
is the fact that tho British commerce 
is now in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, wages, as is generally admitted, 
have not risen proportionately to the 
increased prosperity of the country 
or to the rise in the cost of living. 
Then, too, there is a growing dissat- 
isfaction with political methods and 
distrust of the official leaders of the 
union. The present government, 
based upon a Liberal-Labor coalition, 
has been surprisingly successful in 
carrying out its program of legisla- 
tion beneficial to the working classes. 
It has curtailed the power of the 
Lords, past bills for old age pen- 
sions and disability insurance, re- 
lieved the unions of obnoxious re- 
strictions, and promises to under- 
take the most difficult task of all, 
the reform of the land laws. But 
these measures have not brought 
about all of the benefits fondly ex- 
pected of them and there is a dispo- 
sition to resort to “direct action.” 
Syndicalism, which appears to be los- 
ing its hold in France of late, is be- 
coming popular in England. The old 
fashioned trade-unionism, peculiar 
to Great Britain and characterized 
by a solid financial system, well man- 
aged administration and freedom 
from violence and revolutionary ten- 
dencies, seems likely to develop into 
something very different, tho what it 
will be cannot yet be foreseen. 

The present strikes were mostly 
spontaneous risings of the men 


British Labor 
Troubles 


themselves, without authorization or 
even against the command of the 
union officials. In the Cambrian col- 
lieries of South Wales four thousand 
miners stopped work because a police- 
man, employed to protect the non- 
union workers, is alleged to have 
made insulting remarks to the wife 
of a miner. They demanded his dis- 
missal, but the employers say that 
they have no power to discharge him 
if they desired, because the police 
are under the control of the public 
authorities. 

The motor omnibus strike in Lon- 
don has been settled thru the media- 
tion of Sir George Askwith of the 
Board of Trade. Ten delegates rep- 
resenting the union and an equal 
number of the employers met at his 
instigation and after discussing the 
questions at issue for seven hours, 
came to an agreement. The omnibus 
men win most of their contentions; 
they will have the right to wear 
union badges on their uniforms; the 
strikers will be reinstated without 
penalization and hereafter the union 
officers will be recognized by the 
company in all disputes with the 
drivers and conductors. 

The Dublin strike of the trans- 
port-workers is still unsettled, but it 
is reported that Sir George Askwith 
has been invited to come to Ireland 
and try to bring about an agreement 
as he has done in the omnibus strike 
and many previous labor disputes. 
The strike has extended to the farm 
laborers about Dublin and rioting 
with the police has occurred several 
times. 

The postmen of England have or- 

















SIR EDWARD CARSON 
The leader of the revolt in Ulster against the 
Home Rule bill, which is destined to become 


law, if nothing fails, next year. 
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ganized a militant union and contem- 
plate going out on a strike in six 
weeks unless the Government raises 
their wages and accedes to their oth- 
er demands. 

The new form of labor movement 
has incited the employers to organize 
a national union in opposition. The 
United Kingdom Employers Defense 
Association has entered the field 
with a guaranteed “war fund” of 
$250,000,000. The new Association 
will be registered as a trade union 
and has for its declared objects to 
“consolidate the resources of the em- 
ployers of labor to maintain their 
rights and their freedom to bargain 
individually with free workers or 
collectively with trade unions.” At 
the organization meeting two manu- 
facturers pledged $250,000 each and 
others $50,000. Only seven and one- 
half per cent of the amount pledged 
may be drawn upon in any one year. 


J Lord _ Randolph 
Soe Churchill said. a 

Fight? quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, “Ulster will fight, and Ul- 
ster will be right!” As the time ap- 
proaches when the Home Rule bill, 
unless all signs fail, will become law 
regardless of the opposition of the 
House of Lords, Ulster is going thru 
all the motions of preparing to fight. 
Whether the motions represent a se- 
rious intent which will be translated 
into active rebellion next year, time 
alone can tell. On Wednesday of last 
week five hundred delegates met in 
Belfast and set about creating the 


machinery of the Ulster Provisional 
Government, to take over the admin- 
istration of the four northeastern 
counties of Ireland in case the Home 
Rule bill becomes law. An appeal 
was issued for a fund of a million 
pounds ($5,000,000) to indemnify 
the families of volunteers who may 
be killed or injured in the coming re- 
bellion. Already, it is said, nearly a 
third of the desired amount has been 
promised. 

The movement for secession and 
revolution which is assuming, at 
least in common report, such por- 
tentous proportions, is headed by 
Sir Edward Carson, a member of 
Parliament and a leader in the 
Unionist party. Meanwhile the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues in the 
Government are maintaining a mas- 
terly silence. The Government has 
the power, unless the unforeseen 
happens, to pass the Home Rule 
bill again at the appointed time. To 
take Sir Edward and his bellicose 
neighbors as seriously as they take 
themselves would be to play into 
their hands. Doing nothing until 
something decisive must be done is 
the statesman-like policy. 


A famous French 
aviator has just 
made the longest 
and most dangerous sea flight 
in the history of aeroplaning. 
Refusing all offers of assistance 
from the Minister of the French 
Navy, who proposed that tor- 
pedo boat destroyers should follow 


The Flight Across 
the Mediterranean 
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PRAYING FOR A MIRACLE 
The reported miraculous cure at the shrine at Lourdes in France of three supposedly incurable 
invalids has turned the attention of a suffering Catholics all over Europe to this place 
of pilgrimage. 
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M. ROLAND G. GARROS 
Who flew across the Mediterranean from France 


io Tunis, a distance of 558 miles, in three hours 
and fifty-seven minutes. 


him to insure safety, Roland G. Gar- 
ros flew in a Morane-Saulnier mono- 
plane, from San Raphael, France, to 
Bizerta, Tunis, a distance of 558 
miles. He left San Raphael at 5:52, 
was sighted between 7 and 8 off the 
coast of Corsica and later off Sar- 
dinia, and arrived at the Tunis coast 
at 1:45, having taken just seven 
hours and fifty-three minutes for the 
trip. Had any accident befallen him 
during this perilous journey, his 
chance of escape would depend on the 
possibility of a stray fishing boat 
picking him up. He had not only de- 
clined all proffers of help, but had 
even refused to attach floaters to his 
machine. He had perfect confidence 
in his motor, and knew that he could 
easily carry enough gasoline for the 
flight. 

Garros’s career has been one of re- 
markable accomplishment punctuated 
by narrow escapes of the most thrill- 
ing nature. One of these was at New 
Orleans in the winter of 1910, when 
he was trying for the altitude rec- 
ord. At a hight of 7125 feet his en- 
gine stopped working and he was ob- 
liged to glide to the ground. To add 
to his difficulties, his sight was al- 
most completely obscured by frost 
which covered his goggles. 

In the fall of 1912 he made a suc- 
cessful flight over the Mediterranean 
from Sicily to Tunis, a distance of 
160 miles. He has held the world’s 
altitude record three times; in 1911 
with a hight of 13,934 feet, in Sep- 
tember, 1912, with 16,400 feet, and 
in December of the same year with 
19,032 feet. 

The flight across the Mediter- 
ranean brings the possibility of 
transatlantic flight nearer than ever 
before. From the west coast of Ire- 
land to Newfoundland is about 1900 
miles, or about three and a half times 
the distance made by Garros with no 
difficulty whatever. 

















THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
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SPECULATION AND GAMBLING 


ALL STREET is under 
fire. The center of the 
country’s financial opera- 


tions is suffering a 
searching inquisition at the hands of 
the legislator, the economist, the stu- 
dent, the demagog, the patriot and 
the man in the street. Questions as to 
its methods, its purposes, its activ- 
ities, its standards, cloud the air, 
while accusations, denunciations, rev- 
elations made up of some truth, some 
falsehood and a vast proportion of 
half truths resound like the rattle 
of musketry. : 

Wall Street is under fire, and the 
Stock Exchange, the center round 
which the life of the street swirls 
and eddies, comes in for its full 
share of the assault. 

It is a good time therefore calmly 
to consider the serious question, 
What service does the Stock Ex- 
change render to the nation and what 
disservice? To what extent are its 
activities contributions to the coun- 
try’s prosperity, development, and 
advancement, and to what extent 
drains upon the country’s commercial 
and industrial strength. 


THREE KINDS OF TRANSACTIONS 

The Stock Exchange provides fa- 
cilities which are used for three 
kinds of transactions—investment, 
speculation and gambling. If the 
transactions on the floor belonged 
wholly to the first class, the Ex- 
change would be unqualifiedly good. 
If they belonged wholly to the last 
class, it would be unqualifiedly bad. 
It is the middle term in this trio 
which falls on debatable ground. In- 
vestment needs no defense, -no de- 
fense will save gambling from con- 
demnation. But speculation is in very 
different case from either. Specula- 
tion is a dog with a bad name. It is 
popular to gibbet it along with gam- 
bling and loose living. 

But is the verdict just? Is specu- 
lation an unsocial practise? Is the 
speculator, like the gambler, an ene- 
my of society, a drone in the hive, 
contributing nothing to the general 
welfare? The answer to these ques- 
tions, if it can be made convincing, 
will throw light upon the problem 
of the Stock Exchange and help to 
illuminate the more inclusive prob- 
lem of Wall Street itself. 


A MIXTURE OF PROCESSES 
The three processes which go on 
upon the floor of the Stock Exchange 
—investment, speculation and gam- 
bling—are often inextricably mixt. 
It is often practically impossible to 
assign any particular operation with- 
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out question to one of these three 
classes. 

Investment, for instance, is some- 
times semi-speculative in character. 
Here is a man who has saved a thou- 
sand dollars and wishes to lay it 
aside against a future need. There 
are several ways in which he may 
invest it on the Stock Exchange. He 
may buy Government bonds with it. 
In so doing he secures the highest 
order of safety for his investment, 
with a low rate of return upon his 
money. But there is_ practically 
speaking no chance that his princi- 
pal will be increased to any degree 
when he comes ultimately to sell his 
bonds. This is pure investment. 

On the other hand he may pur- 
chase a stock which, while it pays a 
good rate of dividend with regular- 
ity, is subject to fluctuations in price. 
In such a stock he has a paying in- 
vestment, with the possibility of an 
increase in his principal when he 
sells out, if the stock has gone up in 
price meanwhile. Let us take an ex- 
ample. Steel Common is now selling 
at 64. It has been for three years 
a five per cent stock. At its present 
price this dividend rate gives a re- 
turn of just under 8 per cent on 
the money invested. It is, apparently, 
an excellent investment. In addition, 
Steel sold a few months ago at 6914, 
last year at 80, and three years ago 
at 91. If the stock can be carried un- 
til the present period of depression 
in the stock market is over, it may 
perhaps be sold for fifteen or twenty 
dollars more a share than the price 
at which it was bought. It may turn 
out, not only a good investment, but 
a good speculation. 

Buying Government bonds at or 
near par is an absolutely safe invest- 
ment, a modestly remunerative in- 
vestment, and no speculation at all. 

Buying Steel Common at 64 is a 
fairly safe investment, a remunera- 
tive investment, if, as seems prob- 
able, the stock continues to pay five 
per cent, and possibly an excellent 
speculation. But the presence of the 
speculative element in this transac- 
tion by no means takes it out of the 
investment class. 

There is still another thing the 
possessor of the thousand dollars 
may do. He may buy a stock which 
at present is paying no dividend at 
all, but which is selling at an extra- 
ordinary low price. Such a stock was 
Steel Common in its early days, when 
sold as low as 8. To buy Steel then 
was to indulge in pure speculation. 
The value which the stock had was 
all potential. The element of invest- 


ment was totally absent from such a 
purchase. 

So investment and speculation are 
inextricably mixt in all kinds of op- 
erations on the Stock Exchange. In 
some investment predominates, in 
some speculation. In many the mix- 
ture is of nearly equal parts. 


THE TWILIGHT ZONE 


On the other hand, the line be- 
tween speculation and gambling on 
the Stock Exchange is hazy and in- 
distinct. There the twilight zone is 
broad and clouded. This is not be- 
cause any of the operations on the 
Exchange are in form or in essence 
gambling operations, as betting on a 
horse race or playing poker, or go- 
ing into a pool on the ship’s run is 
gambling. The truth is that stock ex- 
change speculation is not gambling, 
but it leads to many of the same 
evils to which gambling leads. This 
statement opens up highly debatable 
ground. Probably the most common 
view is that stock speculation might 
more properly be called stock gam- 
bling, that speculating on the price 
fluctuations of stocks is no different 
from gambling on the speed of 
horses, the fall of cards, or the gyra- 
tions of the roulette ball. But there 
are two essential differences, while 
at the same time there is one essen- 
tial likeness. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SPECULA- 
TION AND GAMBLING 


Speculation differs from gambling 
in process. In a gambling transaction 
if one party wins, the other party 
(or perhaps it would be more accur- 
ate to say, another party) must lose. 
In the transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change which are carried on for 
speculative purposes, it is no more 
necessary for one party to lose if the 
other party wins than it is in a 
speculative purchase of land or po- 
tatoes or eggs or paper. 

The transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change are sales and purchases, bona 
fide, actual, complete. In each trans- 
action each party to it gives what he 
does not want for what he does want, 
or what he wants less for what he 
wants more. The seller of 100 shares 
of Union Pacific at 160 would 
rather have $16,000 than the stock; 
the buyer would rather have the 
stock than $16,000. Either one of 
them may be making a poor bargain. 
The buyer’s judgment of the relative 
value of money and stock may be 
bad, or the seller’s may be bad. But 
it is no less a real bargain in which 
each side gets value for what he 
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gets. It is a plain case of bargain and 
sale. 

This gambling is not. Gambling is 
not an exchange of values. It is a 
contribution of values to a central 
fund by two or more persons, the ul- 
timate ownership of the fund to be 
determined by chance. It is true that 
in gambling each contributor re- 
ceives in exchange for his contribu- 
tion the possibility that it may be 
returned to him largely increased. 
But combined with that possibility 
is the other possibility that he may 
lose his whole contribution. The two 
possibilities cancel each other. So 
that it may fairly be said that the 
gambler, when he puts up his stake, 
receives no value in return. 

The speculator on the Stock Ex- 
change, on the contrary, when he 
puts up his stake, does receive value 
in return. It may not be the value 
that he thinks he is getting, it may 
be a value which will rapidly de- 
cline. But that is true of every man 
who buys any commodity with a view 
to its increase in value, from rasp- 
berries to skyscrapers. The fact that 
a man’s judgment as to the future 
value of something which he proposes 
to buy may be proved unsound in the 
event does not throw him into the 
class of gamblers. 

Speculation, in so far as the pro- 
cess itself goes, is not at all to be 
classed with gambling. 


MARGIN TRADING AND SHORT SELLING 


Nor does the fact that speculation 
on the Stock Exchange is largely 
carried on thru trading on mar- 
gin and short selling make it gam- 
bling. Both processes are developt 
to their highest point on the stock 
and other speculative exchanges. But 
both processes are common under 
other names thruout the commer- 
cial world. Indeed it is vastly prob- 
able that the whole commercial sys- 
tem would be thrown into chaos if 
the various forms, existing under 
other names, of trading on margin 
and short selling were to be elimin- 
ated. 

Trading on margin is buying 
stocks' and making only a small 
cash payment at the time of pur- 
chase, the rest of the purchase price 
being borrowed with the purchased 
stocks as security. It differs in no 
essential respect from buying furni- 
ture on the instalment plan, from 
buying land on mortgage, from buv- 
ing books by subscription, from buy- 
ing anything on time. It merely in- 
volves the use of personal credit. 
backed by security, in the purchase 
of property. 


18tocks are also sold short on margin; ‘but 

while the procedure is slightly different, the 

principle is exactly the same as in buying on 
n. 


':rading on margin is an absolutely 
legitimate business transaction. The 
fact that it is used by persons in 
ways that are not for their own best 
interest nor for the best good of the 
community is no indictment against 
the process in itself. The question of 
the misuse of margin trading is part 
of a more inclusive question which 
requires far more serious treatment 
than the curt banning of a class of 
operations under the term “gam- 
bling.” 

Short selling is selling securities 
which one does not possess at the mo- 
ment in the expectation and belief 
that they will go down in price. A 
trader, for instance, who sells today 
at 70 one hundred shares of Copper 
which he does not own, does so in 
the belief that Copper will ultimately 
go lower rather than higher, so that 
he will be able to buy his hundred 
shares at a profit. If Copper goes 
to 65 and he buys the stock at that 
point he has made $500. If it goes 
up instead of down, and he buys it 
at 75 he has lost $500. This process 
is also anathematized as gambling. 
But it is no more gambling than the 
action of an automobile manufacturer 
in contracting to sell an automobile, 
before he has in his possession any 
of the materials out of which it is to 
be made is gambling. It is no more 
gambling than hundreds of other 
business operations of the highest 
respectability in which sales are 
made before the articles sold are in 
possession of the seller. Short selling 
is attacked by critics of the Stock 
Exchange with the statement or the 
implication that selling what one 
does not possess is an unsound oper- 
ation either commercially, or econom- 
ically, or ethically. A bill has even 
been introduced in the United States 
Senate penalizing short sales by a 
prohibitive tax. The introducer is re- 
ported to have announced that he 
will make his campaign for reélection 
to the Senate on this measure. His 
platform may be popular; it is far 
from being sound. 


THE VALUE OF SHORT SELLING 

Short selling is not only intrinsic- 
ally legitimate. It is an operation es- 
sential to the usefulness of the Stock 
Exchange as a public market place. 
Short selling is the governor on the 
Stock Exchange engine. It holds 
back many a runaway “bull” market, 
in which prices are being boomed out 
of all relation with values. It retards 
the impetuosity of many a “bear” 
raid, in which prices are being ham- 
mered down with the most cynical 
disregard of values. It helps to hold 
within reasonable limits the swings 
of the market pendulum. It steadies 
prices, slows down and restricts the 


broad movement of prices, helps to 
make the market a safe one for the 
small investor and the modest specu- 
lator by keeping prices in close re- 
lation to vaiues. 

in addition short selling opens the 
market to the individual with small 
means to invest or to put into specu- 
lation. Trading on the Stock Ex- 
change is done in lots of one hundrea 
shares. The man who wants to buy 
or sell a smaller number of shares 
must needs go (thru his broker) 
to what is known as an “odd lot” 
house. The odd lot business is a high- 
ly specialized one, and the four or 
five houses which carry it on do per- 
haps twenty per cent of the business 
done on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change. The small investor and the 
small speculator, that is, furnish one- 
fifth of the business of the Ex- 
change. It is thru these small par- 
ticipants in the business of the Ex- 
change that the ownership of the 
great industrial and commercial cor- 
porations of the country is popular- 
ized. It is the odd lot house thru 
which, and only thru which, the 
small trader gains access to the 
Floor. If there were no odd lot houses 
or its equivalent, the small investor 
and the small speculator would be 
denied entrance to the great open 
market where the nation’s securities 
are bought and sold. 

The odd lot house could not exist 
without short selling. To elaborate 
this point would require more space 
than is at command. But the fact is 
indisputable. So long as this unit of 
trading on the Floor is the “lot” of 
one hundred shares, the business of 
buying and selling the odd lots of 
the men of modest means can be car- 
ried on only thru short selling. 
To prohibit short selling would be to 
drive the small investor out of the 
market, or at least to handicap his 
participation in the market to a ser- 
ious extent. 

Both trading on margin and short 
selling, then, are to be widely dif- 
ferentiated from gambling. Both pro- 
cesses, it is true, are purely specula- 
tive. But that does not make them 
gambling. 


THE SERVICE OF SPECULATION TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


Speculation and gambling, again, 
differ widely in the service which 
they render to the community. Gam- 
bling renders none. The gambler is a 
drone in the economic hive, a para- 
site in the industrial organism. 
Speculation renders a real, a valu- 
able and indeed an _ indispensable 
service. The speculator is a useful 
member of society. 

We are here concerned with the 
speculator in securities, so that there 
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is no need to set down the service 
rendered by the speculator in com- 
modities. It is a service more clearly 
defined and more easily stated than 
that rendered by the speculator in 
stocks and bonds. It is no more real. 

The modern development of indus- 
try has for its chief instrument the 
corporation. The corporation per- 
forms a double service. It serves the 
community by undertaking with the 
aid of the capital of numberless indi- 
viduals, great works of development, 
of production, transportation and dis- 
tribution. It serves the individual by 
enabling him to take part with his 
capital in these great enterprises. 

The stock exchange brings the in- 
vestor and the enterprise together. It 
directs capital into channels of in- 
vestment which the owners of the 
capital would never have been able, 
broadly speaking, to find for them- 
selves. The instrument which the Ex- 
change uses in performing the di- 
rective function is speculation. 

If the possessors of capital are to 
invest in any enterprise outside of 
the contracted circle of their own 
personal knowledge, they must have 
assistance of several kinds. They 
must be able to get in when they 
want to. They must be able to get 
out at will. They must be informed 
about the enterprise, the possibilities 
of its success and the reliability of 
its management—in other words, 
they must be given an authoritative 
estimate and forecast of values. 

Each of these indispensable kinds 
of assistance is rendered by the high- 
ly speculative market provided by 
the Stock Exchange. 

The speculator takes up new en- 
terprises and carries them along 
until their success is assured, when 
the investor is ready to relieve him 
of the burden. In this process the 
advantage is mutual. The speculator 
finds his advantage in the increased 
price which results when the period 
of probation of the new security is 
past. The investor finds his in being 
relieved of the necessity of carrying 
the security thru the precarious pe- 
riod of probation. The speculator lets 
the investor in. 

The willingness of the investor to 
invest in a given security depends 
largely upon the ease with which he 
can retire if circumstance change 
either with the enterprise or with 
himself. The speculator makes a con- 
tinuous market in which any one 
can sell a given security at any mo- 
ment, for some price. If the investor 
were compelled to wait before realiz- 
ing upon an investment until he 
could find another ready to invest in 
the same property, his case would be, 
by comparison, a hard one. Some in- 
vestors in land experience every day 


the difficulty of getting out. The 
speculator in securities lets the in- 
vestor out. 

The speculator gives the investor 
an authoritative measure of value. 
It is his function to forecast the fu- 
ture. He is continually bringing to 
bear all his knowledge, his experi- 
ence, his skill and his prescience, 
upon the problem of the adjustment 
of prices to values. The speculator 
guesses what the value of a security 
will be. He bases his guess upon what 
he knows, what he believes, and what 
he hopes or fears. He backs his guess 
with ‘his money. 

His guess, with the combined 
guesses of his fellow speculators, 
all exprest in the form of hard cash 
transactions, make up the best bar- 
ometer of the actual values of the 
enterprises about whose securities 
they are guessing. 


SPECULATION NOT ALL GUESSWORK 

As an eminent German economist, 
Gustav Cohn, has pointed out, the 
speculator does, however, more than 
guess. Speculation, he says, is rather 
the struggle of intelligence, armed 
with a knowledge of the ascertain- 
able conditions, against the blind 
workings of chance. 

No man can know what the future 
of a given enterprise will be. Any 
man may conjecture. When the con- 
jectures of all the members of a 
highly skilled and well informed class 
are fused together in the crucible of 
a speculative market, the product 
comes surprisingly near to knowl- 
edge. 

The speculator saves the investor 
from guessing. He helps him to 
know. Speculation, then, encourages 
investment; it directs investment; it 
protects investment. It makes possi- 
ble the existence of a broad, free, 
continuous market for securities. It 
is only thru such a market that the 
fluidity of capital seeking employ- 
ment can be maintained. It is only 
thru such a market that the modern 
development of industry by means 
of the corporation is possible. 

These are the two essential differ- 
ences between gambling and specula- 
tion. The one difference is in the pro- 
cess—gambling being carried on by 
the fundamentally unsound process 
of “I win, you lose,” speculation be- 
ing carried on by the fundamentally 
sound process of bargain and sale. 
An even more weighty difference lies 
in the service rendered to the com- 
munity—gambling rendering less 
than none, speculation a real and vi- 
tal one. 


THE LIKENESS BETWEEN SPECULATION 
AND GAMBLING 

The essential likeness between 

gambling and speculation lies in the 


fact that both are attractive to those 
who have no-business to indulge in 
them. 

Men will gamble who cannot af- 
ford to gamble, who have no skill at 
the game they seek to play, who have 
neither the margin of resources, the 
fund of knowledge or the soundness 
of judgment which alone can give 
them an equal chance of winning. 

So, too, men will enter into specu- 
lations lacking adequate resources, 
adequate knowledge and adequate 
judgment. 

For just as gambling is attractive 
because it holds out glittering hopes 
of making money without labor, so 
speculation is attractive because the 
prizes for the successful are out of 
all proportion to the effort expended 
or the stake put up. 

Both gambling and speculation are 
progressive in their psychological ef- 
fect. Gambling leads to more gam- 
bling, speculation to more specula- 
tion. Curiously enough, the progres- 
siveness of the obsession in each 
case seems to depend little upon the 
success which attends the indulgence. 
Those who win feel that it is easy to 
win more and so they go on. Those 
who lose are actuated by two con- 
victions, one that they must recoup 
their losses, the other that this time 
it was only bad luck and the luck is 
bound to change. 

Of course in making this compari- 
son there is no intention of arguing 
that some gambling by some people 
is good and that it is only gambling 
by the unskilled and those of modest 
resources which should be repre- 
hended. It is just there that gambling 
and speculation part company. Some 
speculation is good, some bad. If 
gambling by some people is less 
harmful than that by some others, 
the fact does not relieve the practise 
as a whole from the charge of moral 
and economic unsoundness. 

The main evil which accompanies 
speculation lies in this participation 
in it of the unfit. It is not speculation 
in itself that is an evil, but the im- 
proper and unwise use of the specu- 
lative facilities by the ignorant and 
the unskilled, the insufficiently pro- 
vided, the weak in judgment. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


The problem that faces us is to 
eliminate the misuse of the specula- 
tive facilities provided by the Stock 
Exchange without hampering their 
legitimate and beneficial use. Specu- 
lation cannot be abolished; it should 
not be unwisely hampered or restrict- 
ed. It should be regulated. 

This is a task far more for the 
Stock Exchange itself than for the 
governmental power. 

The evil which we have just de- 
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scribed and the danger of attempting 
to deal with it by legislation have 
been cogently stated by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, in a judicial opinion: 

“It is true that the success of the 
strong induces imitation by the weak, 
and that incompetent persons bring 
themselves to ruin by undertaking 
to speculate in their turn. But legis- 
latures and courts generally have 
recognized that the natural evolu- 
tions of a complex society are to be 
touched only with a very cautious 
hand, and that such coarse attempts 
at a remedy for the waste incident to 
every social function as a simple pro- 
hibition and laws to stop its being, 
are harmful and vain.” 

It is no easy matter by law to make 
the fine distinctions necessary to 
curb the illegitimate and harmful 
speculation without restricting to a 
dangerous extent the legitimate and 
useful. 


THE TASK OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


The task belongs to the Stock Ex- 
change itself. The Exchange ought 
to have the fullest encouragement 
and stimulation from the popular 
voice. The Exchange has made a good 
beginning. There is a new spirit, a 
progressive spirit, a rapidly growing 
spirit among its members. It is a 
spirit that is leading the Exchange 
forward along the path of public 
service and public responsibility. 
Much has already been done; much 
remains to do. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing is the cultivation on 
the Exchange and among the mem- 
bers of a high sense of responsibility 
toward their customers and the com- 
munity. The Exchange must not only 
afford the widest, the best and the 
most thoroly safeguarded facilities 


Child, and what art thou so wantonly playing, 


to the great public for investment 
and for legitimate speculation, but 
it must have the courage to deny the 
use of those facilities for illegitimate 
speculation. Those who have no right, 
for the good of themselves, their 
families and the community at large, 
to speculate must be kept out of the 
market. The members of the Stock 
Exchange are trustees for the whole 
community of a great public func- 
tion. They must recognize the duties 
of their trusteeship and discharge 
them to the full, even if in so doing 
they may seem to the superficial ob- 
server to be doing an injury to their 
own personal interests. Only by so 
doing will they be truly serving 
their own personal interests. 

The Exchange has already done 
much to eliminate dishonest and im- 
proper uses of its facilities thru ma- 
nipulation and fictitious transactions. 
It has begun to deal with the more 
difficult question of trading by out- 
siders on insufficient margin. It is 
thru this door that the speculator 
who has no right to be a speculator 
slips into the market. If no member 
of the Exchange would accept an or- 
der from any customer except upon 
thoroly adequate margin, a large pro- 
portion of the speculation which is 
harmful to the individual and to the 
community would be wiped out. 
There are already many Stock Ex- 
change houses who have a high stan- 
dard in this regard. Their fellow 
members of the Exchange must be 
brought to live up to the same high 
standard. 

The Exchange is moving, under 
the leadership of its most progres- 
sive members under the pressure of 
public opinion, in the right direction. 
It needs the continued encourage- 
ment and stimulation of an aroused 


AT THE PIANO 
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Striking at random the keys; 
Now that the evening rain on the glistering garden 
Hath ceased with the breeze? 


public opinion to keep it moving fast- 
er and farther. 


THE DUTY OF THE PUBLIC 


But the public opinion must be not 
only aroused, it must be intelligent. 
It must be based not on prejudice, 
not on demagogic assaults, not on 
economic fallacies, not on_half- 
truths. 

Nothing of real and lasting value 
can be accomplished unless the whole 
truth about speculation is recognized 
—the truth about its uses and about 
the service which it renders even 
more than the truth about the evils 
that surround it. 

To try to reform or improve the 
Stock Exchange on a mistaken un- 
derstanding of the truth about stock 
speculation and stock gambling is 
even more dangerous than not to try 
at all. Especially if the reform is 
to be attempted thru legislation 
should the task be entered upon with 
the utmost seriousness and delibera- 
tion. Hasty legislation is almost al- 
ways bad legislation. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of so abstruse 
a subject as the economic value of 
speculation. Only after the most care- 
ful and painstaking study could any 
group of legislators hope to be able 
to legislate upon it wisely. 

The Exchange has long erred in 
one direction. It has shut its eyes to 
the evils that surround speculation. 
But its eyes are closed no longer. 

There is grave danger that the 
country will err in the opposite di- 
rection. There is danger that the 
public eye will be closed to the great 
service of speculation in the economic 
world. Only by recognizing both the 
service and the dangers of specula- 
tion can progress be made safely, 
sanely and surely. 


Girl, with what perilous chords art thou so toying, 
Waking heedless the heart: 
Dost thou not dread lest the rising moon on the garden 
Tears may impart? 


Woman, that all too deeply, skillfully wringest 


Sounds as of ebbing sea; 
Now that the moon is full, is that music begotten 
Of thy hands or of thee? 











THE PROBLEM OF LIVING THINGS 


John Burroughs has been known to 
the world for forty-five years as a 
lover of nature and one who saw in 
nature more of poetry and of philos- 
ophy than the ordinary observer. In 
recent years he has shown especial 
interest in the problem of life as pre- 
sented by modern thinkers. He was a 
constant and attentive auditor at all 
of the lectures given by Professor 
Bergson at Columbia last winter, and 
in the following article he compares 
his views with those of Professor 
Moore, of Liverpool, and Professor 
Henderson, of Harvard. As will be 
seen from the closing paragraph, Mr. 
Burroughs has reached a conclusion 
very similar to that expounded by 
Sir Oliver Lodge in his recent presi- 
dential address at the Birmingham 
meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


LL living bodies, when life 
leaves them, go back to the 
earth from whence they 
came. What was it in the 

first instance that gathered their ele- 
ments from the earth and built them 
up into such wonderful mechanisms? 
If we say it was nature, do we mean 
by nature a physical force or an im- 
material principle? Did the earth it- 
self bring forth a man, or did some- 
thing breathe upon the inert clay, 
and it became a living spirit? 

Such inquiries bring us at once 
face to face with the question of the 
nature and origin of life—a question 
which is the source of a good deal of 
mental activity in our time, both 
among scientific men and philoso- 
phers. 

As life is a physical phenomenon, 
appearing in a concrete physical 
world, it is, to that extent, within 
the domain of physical science, and 
appeals to the scientific mind. Phy- 
sical science is at home only in the 
experimental, the verifiable. Its do- 
main ends where that of philosophy 
begins. It cannot go behind visible 
phenomena .and ask “Why?” or 
“Whither?” This is the province of 
philosophy. It is incompetent to dis- 
cuss the question of the origin of 
life from no life, or of something 
from nothing, because here its meth- 
od of verification cannot be applied, 
Science is held by the biogenetic law 
—life only from antecedent life. Un- 
til it can bring about the reaction 
called life in its laboratories, it is 
tethered by this law. In order to 
make a start at all, it is compelled to 
assume the potentiality of life in 
matter iself, as most recent bio-phy- 
sicists do, and to regard its advent 
into this world as a natural and not 
a miraculous event—as natural as 
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the birth of a baby, inscrutable as 
are the mysteries that lie back of it. 
So far as life involves a psychic 
principle or force, it is beyond the 
scope of positive science, and falls 
within the domain of philosophy. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


The question of how life arose in a 
universe of dead matter is just as 
baffling a question to the ordinary 
mind, as how the universe itself 
arose. If we assume that the germs 
of life drifted to us from other 
spheres, propelled by the rays of the 
sun, or some other celestial agency, 
as certain modern scientific philoso- 
phers have assumed, we have only re- 
moved the mystery farther away 
from us. If we assume that it came 
by spontaneous generation, as Haeck- 
el and others assume, then we are 
only cutting a knot which we cannot 
untie. The god of spontaneous gen- 
eration is as miraculous as any other 
god. We cannot break the causal se- 
quence with a miracle. If something 
came from nothing, then there is not 
only the end of the problem, but also 
the end of our boasted science. 

Science is at home in discussing 
all the material manifestations of 
life—the parts played by colloids and 
ferments, by fluids and gases, and all 
the organic compounds, and by me- 
chanical and chemical principles; i 
may analyze and tabulate all life pro- 
cesses, and show the,’ living body 
as a most wonderful and complex 
piece of mechanism, but before the 
question of the origin of life itself 
it stands dumb, and, when speaking 
thru such a man as Tyndall, it also 
stands humble and reverent. After 
Tyndall had, to his own satisfaction, 
reduced all like phenomena to me- 
chanical attraction and repulsion, he 
stood with uncovered head before 
what he called the “mystery and mir- 
acle of vitality.” The mystery and 
miracle lie in the fact that in the or- 
ganic world the same elements com- 
bine with results so different from 
those of the inorganic world. Some- 
thing seems to have inspired them 
with a new purpose. In the inorganic 
world, the primary elements go their 
ceaseless round from compound to 
compound, from solid to fluid or gas- 
eous, and back again, forming the 
world of inert matter as we know it, 
but in the organic world the same 
elements form thousands of new com- 
binations unknown to them before. 
and thus give rise to the myriad 
forms of life that inhabit the earth. 

The much debated question of the 
nature and origin of life has lately 
found an interesting exponent in 
Prof. Benjamin Moore, of the Uni- 


versity of Liverpool. His volume on 
the subject in the “Home University 
Library” is very readable, and, in 
many respects, convincing. At least, 
so far as it is the word of exact 
science on the subject it is convinc- 
ing; so far as it is speculative, or 
philosophical, it is or is not convinc- 
ing, according to the type of mind of 
the reader. Professor Moore is not a 
bald mechanist or materialist like 
Professor Loeb, or Ernest Haeckel, 
nor is he an idealist or spiritualist, 
like Henri Bergson or Sir Oliver 
Lodge. He may be called a scientific 
vitalist. He keeps close to lines of 
scientific research as these lines lead 
him thru the maze of the primor- 
dial elements of matter, from elec- 
tron to atom, from atom to molecule, 
from molecule to colloids, and so up 
to the border of the living world. 
His analysis of the processes of 
molecular physics as they appear in 
the organism, leads him to recog- 
nize and to name a new force, or a 
new manifestation of force, which he 
hesitates to call vital, because of the 
associations of this term with a pre- 
scientific age,*but which he calls “bi- 
otic energy.” 


THE ENERGY OF LIFE 

Biotic energy is peculiar to living 
bodies, and “there is precisely the 
same criteria for its existence,” says 
Professor Moore, “as for the exist- 
ence of any one of the inorganic en- 
ergy types, viz., a set of discrete phe- 
nomena; and its nature is as mys- 
terious to us as the cause of any one 
of these inorganic forms about which 
also we know so little. 

“It is biotic energy which guides 
the development of the ovum, which 
regulates the exchanges of the cell, 
and causes such phenomena as nerve 
impulse, muscular contraction, and 
gland secretion, and it is a form of 
energy which arises in colloidal 
structures, just as magnetism ap- 
pears in iron, or radio-activity in 
uranium or radium, and in its mani- 
festations it undergoes exchanges 
with other forms of energy, in the 
same manner as these do among one 
another.” 

Like Professor Henderson, of Har- 
vard, whose volume on The Fitness of 
the Environment has lately appear- 
ed, Professor Moore concedes to the 
vitalists about all they claim—name- 
ly, that there is some form of force 
or manifestation of energy peculiar 
to living bodies, and one that cannot 
be adequately described in terms of 
physics and chemistry. Professor 
Moore says this biotic energy “arises 
in colloidal structures,” and so far as 
bio-chemistry can make out, arises 
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spontaneously and gives rise to that 
marvelous bit of mechanism, the cell. 
In the cell appears “a form of energy 
unknown outside life processes which 
leads the mazy dance of life from 
point to point, each new development 
furnishing a starting point for the 
next one.” It not only leads the dance 
along our own line of descent from 
our remote ancestors—it leads the 
dance along the long road of evolu- 
tion from the first unicellular form in 
in the dim paleozoic seas to the com- 
plex and highly specialized forms of 
our own day. 

The secret of this life force, or bi- 
otic energy, according to Professor 
Moore, is in the keeping of matter it- 
self. The steps or stages from the 
depths of matter by which life arose, 
lead up from that imaginary some- 
thing, the electron to the inorganic 
colloids, or to the crystallo-colloids, 
which are the threshold of life, each 
stage showing some new transforma- 
tion of energy. There must be an all- 
potent energy transformation before 
we can get chemical energy out of 
physical energy, and then biotic en- 
ergy out of chemical energy. This 
transformation of inorganic energy 
into life energy cannot be traced or 
repeated in the laboratory, yet 
science believes the secret will some- 
time be in its hands. It is here that 
the materialistic philosophers, such 
as Professors Moore and Loeb, differ 
from the spiritualistic philosophers, 
such as Bergson, Sir Oliver Lodge, 

Professor Thompson, and others. 


MORE THAN MECHANISM 


Professor Moore has no sympathy 
with those narrow mechanistic views 
that see in the life processes “no 
problems save those of chemistry and 
physics.” “Each link in the living 
chain may be physico-chemical, but 
the chain as a whole, and its pur- 
pose, is something else.” He draws 
an analogy from the production of 
music in which purely physical fac- 
tors are concerned; the laws of har- 
monies accounts for all; but back of 
all is something that is not mechan- 
ical and chemical—there is the mind 
of the composer, and the performers, 
and the auditors, and something that 
takes cognizance of the whole effect. 
A complete human philosophy cannot 
be built upon physical science alone. 
He thinks the evolution of life from 
inert matter is of the same type as 
the evolution of one form of matter 
from another, or the evolution of one 
form of energy from another—a mys- 
tery, to be sure, but little more start- 
ling in the one case than in the other. 
“The fundamental mystery lies in the 
existence of those entities, or things 
which we call matter and energy,” 
out of the play and interaction of 
which all life phenomena have arisen. 


Organic evolution is a series of en- 
ergy exchanges and transformations 
from lower to higher, but science is 
powerless to go behind the phenom- 
ena presented and name or verify the 
underlying mystery. Only philosophy 
can do this. And Professor Moore 
turns philosopher when he says there 
is beauty and design in it all, “and an 
eternal purpose which is ever pro- 
gressing.” 


BERGSON’S CREATIVE EVOLUTION 


Bergson sets forth his views of 
evolution in terms of literature and 
philosophy. - Professor Moore em- 
bodies similar views in his volume, 
set forth in terms of molecular 
science. Both make evolution a cre- 
ative and a continuous prucess. Berg- 
son lays the emphasis upon the cos- 
mic spirit interacting with matter. 
Professor Moore lays the emphasis 
upon the indwelling potencies of mat- 
ter itself (probably the same spirit 
conceived of in different terms). 
Professor Moore philosophizes as 
truly as does Bergson when he says 
“there must exist a whole world of 
living creatures which the micro- 
scope has never shown us, leading up 
to the bacteria and the protozoa. The 
brink of life lies not at the produc- 
tion of protozoa and bacteria, which 
are highly developed inhabitants of 
our world, but away down among the 
colloids, and the beginning of life 
was not a fortuitous event occurring 
millions of years ago and never again 
repeated, but one which in its prim- 
ordial stages keeps on repeating it- 
self all the time in our generation. 
So that if all intelligent creatures 
were by some holocaust destroyed, 
up out of the depths in process of 
millions of years, intelligent beings 
would once more emerge.” This pass- 
age shows what a speculative leap or 
a flight the scientific mind is at times 
compelled to take when it ventures 
beyond the bounds of positive meth- 
ods. It is good philosophy, I hope, 
but we cannot call it science. Thrilled 
with cosmic emotion, Walt Whitman 
made a similar daring assertion: 
There is no stoppage, and never can be 

stoppage, 

If I, you, and the worlds, and all be- 
neath or upon their surfaces, were 
this moment reduced back to a pal- 
lid float, it would not avail in the 
long run, 

We should surely bring up again where 
we now stand, 


And surely go as much farther, and 
then farther and farther. 


Evolution is creative, whether it 
works in matter as Bergson de- 
scribes, or whether its path lies up 
through electrons and atoms and 
molecules, as Professor Moore de- 
scribes. There is something that cre- 
ates and makes matter plastic to its 
will. Whether we call matter “the liv- 


ing garment of God,” as Goethe did, 
or a reservoir of creative energy, as 
Tyndall and his school did, and as 
Professor Moore still does, we are 
paying homage to a power that is 
super-material. Life came to our 
earth, says Professor Moore, thru 
a “well regulated orderly develop- 
ment,” and it “comes to every mother 
earth of the universe in the maturity 
of her creation when the conditions 
arrive within suitable limits.” That 
no intelligent beings appeared upon 
the earth for millions upon millions 
of years, that for whole geologic ages 
there was no creature upon the earth 
with more brains than a snail pos- 
sesses, shows the almost infinitely 
slow progress of development, and 
that there has been no arbitrary or 
high-handed exercise of creative 
power. The universe is not run on 
principles of modern business effi- 
ciency, and man is at the head of 
living forms, not by the fiat of some 
omnipotent power, some superman, 
but as the result of the operation of 
forces that balk at no delay, or waste, 
or failure, and that are dependent 
upon the infinitely slow ripening and 
amelioration of both cosmic and ter- 
restrial conditions. 


THE TRANSITION TO LIFE 


We do not get rid of God by any 
such dictum, but we get rid of the 
anthropomorphic views which we 
have so long been wont to read into 
the processes of nature. We dehu- 
manize the universe, but we do not 
render it the less grand and mys- 
terious. Professor Le Dantec says, 
“Life is only a surface accident in 
the history of the thermic evolution’ 
of the globe,” and Professor Moore 
points out to us how life came to a 
cooling planet as soon as the temper- 
ature became low enough for certain 
chemical combinations to appear. 
There must first be oxides and saline 
compounds, there must be carbon- 
ates of calcium and magnesium, and 
the like. As the temperature falls, 
more and more complex compounds, 
such as life requires, appear; till, in 
due time, carbon dioxide and water 
are at hand, and life can make a 
start. At the white heat of some of 
the fixed stars, the primary chemical 
elements are not yet evolved; but 
more and more elements appear, and 
more and more complex compounds 
are formed as the cooling process 
progresses. 

“This note cannot be too strongly 
sounded that as matter is allowed 
capacity for assuming complex 
forms, those complex forms appear. 
As soon as oxides can be there, ox- 
ides appear; when temperature ad- 
mits of carbonates, then carbonates 
are forthwith formed. These are ex- 
periments which any chemist can to- 
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day repeat in a crucible. And on a 
cooling planet, as soon as temper- 
ature will admit the presence of life, 
then life appears, as the evidence of 
geology shows us.” When we speak 
of the beginning of life, it is not 
clear just what we mean. The unit 
of all organized bodies is the cell, 
but the cell is itself an organized 
body, and must have organic matter 
to feed upon. Hence the cell is only 
a more complex form of more prim- 
itive living matter. As we go down 
the scale toward the inorganic, can 
we find the point where the living 
and the non-living meet and become 
one? “Life had to surge a long way 
up from the depths before a green 
plant cell came into being.” When 
the green plant cell was found, life 
was fairly launched. This plant cell, 
in the form of chlorophyll, by the aid 
of water and the trace of carbon di- 
oxide in the air, began to store up 
the solar energy in fruit and grain 
and woody tissue, and thus furnish 
power to run all forms of life ma- 
chinery. 


The materialists or naturalists are 
right in urging that we live in a 
much more wonderful universe than 
we have ever imagined, and that in 
matter itself sleep potencies and pos- 
sibilities not dreamt of in our phil- 
osophy. The world of complex tho in- 
visible activities which science re- 
veals all about us, the solar and stel- 
lar energies raining upon us from 
above, the terrestrial energies and 
influences playing thru us from 
below, the transformations. and 
transmutations taking place on every 
hand, the terrible alertness and po- 
tency of the world of inert matter 
as revealed by a flash of lightning, 
the mysteries of chemical affinity, of 
magnetism, of radio-activity, all 
point to deep beneath deep in matter 
itself. It is little wonder that men 
who dwell habitually upon these 
things and are saturated with the 
spirit and traditions of laboratory in- 
vestigation, should believe that in 
some way matter itself holds the 
mystery of the origin of life. On the 
other hand, a different type of mind, 


the mere imaginative, artistic and 
religious type, recoils from the ma- 
terialistic view. 

The sun is the source of all terres- 
trial energy, but the different forms 
that energy takes—in the plant, in 
the animal, in the brain of man—this 
type of mind is bound to ask ques- 
tions about that. Gravity pulls mat- 
ter down; life lifts it up; chemical 
forces pull it to pieces; vital forces 
draw it together and organize it; the 
winds and the waters dissolve and 
scatter it; vegetation recaptures it 
and integrates and gives it new qual- 
ities. At every turn, minds like that 
of Sir Oliver Lodge are compelled to 
think of life as a principle or force 
doing something with matter. The 
physico-chemical forces will not do in 
the hands of man what they do in the 
hands of Nature. Such minds, there- 
fore, feel justified in thinking that 
something which we call “the hands 
of Nature,” plays a part—some prin- 
ciple or force which the hands of men 
do not hold. 

Roxbury, New York. 


GOING FISHING IN FLORIDA 


phrase, break o’ day, for really 
everything is breaking open, 
wonderful things are coming 
to light; and you will be surprised 
if you look at the number of flow- 
ers that fold their eyes and fold 
their hands before going to sleep. 
You will find bumblebees asleep 
in closed up hollyhocks; and the 
sensitive plants, which include our 
locust in the North, and no end 
of legumes in the South, so put 
their fingers together as to look won- 
derfully drowsy. These all wake 
up very much like human beings. No 
matter how many times we have seen 
the morning, it is always a fresh 
morning. Homer talks about the “new 
born day”; no one ever thinks of it 
as the old day, that has done its 
work thousands of times, and just 
gone to bed for a little rest, under 
cover of the stars. The sky, full of 
gold, is trying to forget the thun- 
derstorm of the previous midnight, 
only that the big drops that cover 
all vegetation are still too globulous 
to be mistaken for dew. The wind 
and the lightning have been trans- 
formed into an unspeakable peace. 
You can hardly think that twelve 
hours ago the hillsides were shaken 
together, with stroke after stroke of 
electric rage. 
Gladys and I, rising from our beds 
at half past four, while mockingbird 


T was a poet who invented the 


BY E. P. POWELL 


music is pouring in at every window, 
whistle to each other that “A good 
mess of fish, out of Lake Lucy, would 
make a good dinner.” As bait is nov 
plenty, we break open a can of soft- 
shell clams, from Gloucester, and find 
the fish are wonderfully greedy for 
them. It is an hour of absolute peace, 
all but that mockingbird music that 
fills every cubic inch of air. There 
is not a ripple on the lake, altho si- 
lence itself is nothing short of a way 
Nature has of saying things. Over 
beyond the grape-fruit grove to the 
rorth of the lake, mourning doves 
have chimed in with their sad re- 
frain, so regularly, that I had for- 
gotten to hear them. This is a cur- 
ious bird, sad everywhere, to be 
found from Florida to Alaska, and 
then across to Maine. 

The sun fingers thru the eastern 
pines, and plays on the western 
slopes. All around the great indented 
rim of the lake, eighty-foot trees 
are looking down, and studying their 
crowns in the water. It is a gem of 
a lake, just half a mile across. Blue 
herons sit on the fences around, or 
flit with quiet ease, watching every- 
where for food. Here and there the 
white egrets are fishing quietly, 
where the banks are reedy, and the 
small perch are plenty. These beau- 
tiful creatures know that hereabouts 
they are safe, and always will be 
safe, so long as Gladys and I can 


govern conditions. Rising on the first 
soft breeze that begins to whisper 
across the lake, one of these waves 
his white pinions, but without break~ 
ing the silence, and drops down to 
his breakfast on the opposite shore. 
1 do not wish, just now, to think 
there is an honest woman in the land 
who would have that beautiful crea- 
ture shot to help out her personal 
adornment. 

We have our rods ready, and are 
already dipping hooks into the water. 
Yes! Yes! I understand! You need 
not suggest it to me! that I have had 
preliminary qualms about fishing, 
and have mentioned it in The Inde- 
pendent. Truly I do not believe. in 
unnecessary killing, and that one 
word “necessary” need not cover a | 
whole page. But we have tried to 
settle it in this way: to catch only 
that which we can use for dinner. It 
is an old argument, and chock-full of 
selfishness. It leaves a crack for all 
that the sportsman can claim of 
pleasure with his gun. We also drop 
back into the lake the little fellows 
(after the hook has galled their 
mouths). The “we” is made up of 
Gladys, Hal, and myself; and I am 
more responsible than both the others 
counted together; only what are we 
to do about dinner?—and there are 
also five or six handy neighbors—old 
maids, widows, and others, who are 
glad to absorb any surplus. Mark it. 
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that fishing is not half the pleasure it 
would be, if we could not share the 
results with somebody. The other day 
there were five two-pounders, and 
that was two that we could spare for 
Maggie and her mother, over in the 
orange grove. We added some gua- 
vas and figs; and when the basket 
came back, it was nearly full of de- 
licious ginger cookies. 

Dear stomach! what a wonderful 
affair you are! You have been with 
me from the very first of my suckling 
days! You stood by me in pumpkin- 
pie days, and in the strawberry 
short-cake reign, and when there 
were peach turnovers to be disposed 
of. How ever could I have got on 
without you? How you do bind peo- 
ple together sometimes; for really 
civilization could hardly get on, with- 
out picnics and clambakes and oys- 
ter parties; and what would the 
minister and his family live on if 
there were no more cooking sales and 
remnants of chicken pies? Only of 
late, we have had to add a profes- 
sional caterer; and there is too much 
paprika. Give us back the simple 
cooking of our mothers (I refer more 
particularly to doughnuts), and stom- 
achs that could be filled full three 
times a day—(a plate of apples and 
another of butternuts being added 
just before going to bed). Dyspep- 
sia is an abomination, an abnormal 
outrage; as is everything else that 
undertakes to sever the stomach 
from the soul, and digestion from 
salvation. 

Why cannot one conscientiously 
gratify his stomach? I am not so 
sure of that etherealization called the 
soul, that undertakes to lord it so 
egotistically over the body. I am 
sure that when Nature carved us, in- 
side and out, she did not despise her 
own work. So it is that, after all, I 
am not ashamed of fishing because a 
well-broiled trout pleases the stom- 
ach. There is not one thing on the 
globe more wonderful than the mak- 
ing of the human body, by the pro- 
cess of eating and drinking, every 
day of one’s life. I wish every one 
could understand that he need not 
tinker so much with the work of the 
Creator; and yet there is a deal of 
recreating that must all the time go 
on. I think I can see a worldwide 
difference between recognizing the 
right of the stomach to safe enjoy- 
ment, and the ruin of both body and 
mind thru intemperate gratification. 
The one word that ought to meet a 
boy, when he sits down to his first 
meal between his parents, or picks 
up the first pears under the harvest 
tree, or otherwise engages in the job 
of keeping himself whole, is temper- 
ance—absolute self government. That 
is the whole of it. Yes, the whole of 


it. Be a master of yourself; mind 
stomach, hand and brain, tongue and 
toe. 

But instead of temperance our 
boys learn that most of their ills are 
providential; and from their relig- 
ious and ethical teachers, as well as 
their physicians, the law of absti- 
nence takes precedence; and some of 
their organs must be supprest al- 
together. I believe in giving the 
stomach its due. Do you realize how 
much civilization has been marked 
by the evolution of knives and forks, 
and then by the development of po- 
tatoes and pears? The glory of appe- 
tite it is, that has led to such im- 
provement as the McIntosh apple, the 
Seckel pear and the Marechal Neil 
rose; all these in the rose family. 
Dear me! but when I walk thru my 
garden of eighty kinds of apples and 
more than a hundred of grapes, be- 
sides plums and peaches and straw- 
berries, everyone climbing higher 
and higher in world life, I wonder 
what they are climbing for, and 
climbing to. It is just here that every 
one of them is appealing to the 
stomach of man, and every one of 
them is guided by the soul of man. 
I will not despise either Burbank or 
St. John. I think we have put our 
physical nature quite too much to 
shame. One might as well abuse his 
mind, which has its crotchets and 
its bigotries and its prejudices and 
its fads. Yes, Dr. Hutchinson! you 
are right about it—what we want is 
common sense all around, in our 
thinking as well as our digestive or- 
gans. 

“But, Dad! there is so much fun in 
fishing; ard you have such a way of 
making sport of things.” I had no- 
ticed of late that Miss Gladys was 
getting more interested in the rod. 
and when either of us pulled out a 
good-sized trout, she did not sigh 
as distinctly. As to the weight of our 
relative catches we still have our 
opinions, as all fishermen, will have 
until the end of time. I think I am to 
be credited with the biggest fish, but 
what is one to do about it! It is not 
very nice business, this bragging 
with girls; not at least with your 
own daughter; they are likely to 
know your weaknesses too well. So I 
lost this part of fisherman’s fun. It 
is curious how morals drop down 
into a matter of ounces and pounds. 
But as for throwing up the job alto- 
gether, I had a better excuse. I can- 
not stay long on the water after the 
sun gets hot, and after the fish stop 
biting. But I have openly compro- 
mised, as my neighbors and friends 
know, by refusing to kill animals out 
in the open, and induiging only in 
fishing. There are signs up all around 
our lots, warning trespassers not to 


shoot our quail; no, not even to dis- 
turb them. In fact, I hate a gun as 
badly as ever. I do not like to see this 
matter quite so naked; but that is 
often the trouble with truth, that it 
dislike clothes. 

So I answer Gladys, in due time, 
that we are only to catch our din- 
ner, and really we are not allowed to 
take one bit of fun out of the whole 
thing. The dear girl looks puzzled, 
and says that she believes we have 
made a great advance in ethical de- 
cency, by using canned clams instead 
of putting live worms on to our 
hooks. The private fact is that there 
are no angleworms in this country, 
only grasshoppers, and borers, and 
smaller fish. The ethics of the case 
becomes rather pinched. The truth 
must be faced that we are growing 
a little more fond of these morning 
“excurts.” We stay out a little longer; 
we get a little more impatient when 
the bites are not prompt; we endure 
a little more of the sun’s heat, and 
use up twice as much time in order 
to cover a good catch. I think it takes 
just twice as many fish to constitute 
a dinner as it did a month ago. Bless 
my soul! but what is one to do about 
it? Which way are we drifting? I 
do not think less of that heron for 
catching his breakfast out of the 
lake; but I am not really satisfied to 
have a heron’s conscience, nor even 
to have a white egret’s way of look- 
ing at things. Perhaps we had better 
go home; and have beefsteak for 
dinner; and not give a thought as to 
who was the butcher. 

Gladys quietly slips in the sugges- 
tion that the Master told Peter to 
cast in on the other side. Evidently 
she thinks one may be a good fisher- 
man and at the same time be a good 
Christian; her conscience is working. 
I am not so sure that there are not 
lots of Christians whom I should not 
like to have her imitate. And again 
I am not quite sure that if the Mas- 
ter stood on the banks of Lake Lucy, 
we should not haul in to him, and 
breakfast with him on figs and gua- 
vas and dasheens. Gladys was put- 
ting on the bait; and we were discus- 
sing the relative value of grasshop- 
pers and Gloucester clams, when I 
looked at my watch, and found that 
we had used up two and three-quar- 
ters hours, and just then we could 
hear the stroke of the seven o’clock 
bell. The sun was making fun of us, 
as it went up higher into the great 
overhead amphitheater, and was pull- 
ing after it every plant, for blossom 
and for fruitage. There was a deal of 
work to do on land, and the hoes and 
pruning knives had been long enough 
idle. A morning had been sacrificed. 

I was not quite happy; and Gladys 
said in her auiet way, “I could just 
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as well have finished my winter gar- 
den.” You understand that here in 
Florida we make one garden in Sep- 
tember or October, and another in 
February or March. It is just about 
now that we sow for chard and tur- 
nips and petsai and lettuce and col- 
lards, and in the spring we add our 
eggplants and a lot more of vege- 
tables like sweet corn and peas. Only 
potatoes and lettuce and carrots and 
cabbage, and a few more we have all 
winter and all summer. Petsai is one 
of the new things sent us by the new 
Republic of China, and the dasheen 
is the rival of the potato, that has 
just come to us from some of the ar- 
chipelagos of the Orient. The rainy 
season is nearly over now, and our 
‘ gardens will not brook much delay. 
The dear girl was quite right; she 
could have had a big start on her 
winter garden. Whether it was con- 
science or not, I was not quite easy 
myself. That is a queer thing about 
fishing, that one will sit all day, or 
half a day, under the redhot rays, on 
a stone or a log perhaps, waiting for 
bites. I think the word blockhead 
came from this kind of business. As 
civilization ripens sporting naturally 
dies out. Anyhow, a community of 
hunters is not likely to be fond of 
Thoreau and Emerson, nor of Edison 
and Burbank. Really it was what we 
had lost that most disturbed us. 
What a grand achievement to have 
fitted in with Nature, and this morn- 
ing to have just rowed around and 
across Lake Lucy, while the water 
beamed with silver, before the har- 
vest moon had quite slipt down be- 
hind the western pines. 

We could have had this baptism of 
the dawn; and have got our work 
done before the sun came, full-blood- 
ed, to drive us indoors: The whole 


With eerie cadence hoots the owl; 
The moon is on her silver throne; 

(The lions peer, the lions prowl, 
About the pillars proud or prone.) 


From desert wastes an ancient song 
Upon the wind drifts out and in; 

(The lions they are lean and long 
And sly and sinuous as sin.) 


Enscrolled entablature and plinth 
Are shattered or are toppled things; 

(The lions search each labyrinth 
Above the swathéd dust of kings.) 


Here sounded once the Luxor lyre, 

Or high flutes shrilled the Theban lay; 
(The lions are man’s fell desire 

To grasp, to gain, to filch, to prey.) 


forest rim of pines was now looking 
down into the lake, shaking its shad- 
ows with the breeze that always 
comes hereabouts just after day has 
fully dawned. The mockingbirds, who 
have a pleasant habit of mating the 
second time in our summers, were 
doing their nest building in the or- 
ange trees, and telling their loves, as 
they have a habit of doing by chas- 
ing each other and giving orders. 
Looked at from this angle, fishing 
had been a dead loss. The colors and 
sounds, the joy of being filled full of 
Nature’s overflow—we had lost the 
whole of it; only we had fished. I am 
not quite sure that we had wasted 
our time altogether, but we were tak- 
ing the joy out of innocence, and we 
were learning to be good natured 
about killing things. 

Let us go out and paint those no- 
tices afresh, all about our lake and 
our two hundred acres, NO SHOOT- 
ING ALLOWED ON THESE 
PREMISES. “What absurd creatures 
are these humans!” In that I fully 
agree with you, Sir Turkey Buz- 
zard! for you have scavengered all 
the morning, and you have killed 
nothing; but we who despise you and 
call you hard names, we have reduced 
the joy of the live world, and now 
we are not sure that we have added 
to our own. I wish I could make a 
single fish; there might then be some 
pleasure in restoring the balance of 
life. So it was that we drew near to 
land; quarreling not at all with each 
other, but each one not quite in har- 
mony with himself. Harry’s whistle 
comes down to meet us at the land- 
ig, bringing out of the sweet-potato 
field that good cheer and joy that 
comes to one who is working just 
enough. Did you ever notice the dif- 
ference in the sound of hoes? One 


THE WATCHERS 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


makes you think of Millet’s serf (as 
Markham interprets him) pounding 
the clod, and gaping abroad as a 
slave of toil; but another interprets 
him as looking up in the world, tools 
in hand and hope in his eye. Hal’s 
whistle indicates the triumph of 
body and soul together. 

How well land and water comple- 
ment each other! A New England 
brook is the most beautiful thing in 
this world; its music the most deli- 
cious; its ways the most full of po- 
etry, and with all its mill-whirling 
and pool-filling and meadow-nourish- 
ing, it never stops singing. We in 
Florida miss hardly any other one 
thing to make our world complete, 
except brooks. I long to hear one 
laughing thru the pines. But lakes 
we can have; lakes just big enough 
to own one of them; large enough to 
repeat the sunsets and double the 
rainbows, and relieve monotony at all 
hours. If you go to Florida get a 
lake, or part of one. All about Lake 
Lucy we have not only the great pine 
groves, and here and: there the or- 
ange groves, but gardens of velvet 
bean and kudzu vine and Natal 
grass; all of them newcomers, gifts 
of other lands to our semi-tropic 
home. It is a world of wonders here- 
abouts, and it is growing more won- 
derful with these complementary 
fruits and trees from abroad. They 
will grow here, and nowhere else in 
the United States. Florida, some day, 
and that before long, will be able to 
feed the whole nation. Well, at that 
time our lakes will be stocked by the 
Government, while we go fishing 
with good conscience; skimming the 
golden mornings for our poems, and 
taking our dinners without toll of 
toil. 

Sorrento, Florida. 


Here Joy was fluent as are birds, 
Or like a lissome stripling ran; 
(The lions are the lying words 
That undermine man’s faith in man.) 


Here there were warlike triumphs; here 
Of old the whole world made its mart; 
(The lions are those forms of fear 


That batten upon Honor’s heart.) 


And shall the stature of our state 
To shards be riven thus and rent? 
(The lions, greed, re-incarnate, 
Are evil’s base embodiment.) 


We can but strive, beseech, implore, 

For faith, for foresight, and for power, 
Since ever, beside gate and door, 

The lions wait and watch the hour! 
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A RUSH ORDER FOR CIVILIZATION 


HE Maharajah of Mysore 
} does not match the tradi- 
tional type of an Oriental 
potentate—ruling a people 
of primitive life from a palace of bar- 
baric splendor. He has the splendor, 
but it is stirictly and even ultra-mod- 
ern. Instead of an indolent, ignorant 
despot, the Maharajah is a young 
man of culture and _ refinement, 
abreast of the 


gold fields, ninety-two miles away. 
The original installation cost $2,866,- 
667, and fully justified the wisdom 
of the Maharajah, for it nets the 
Government $500,000 a year in 
profits. At the present time the ca- 
pacity of the plant is being nearly 
doubled. 

Another power development of 
note is now being planned for the 


installation that the contract for the 
new addition was awarded to a 
United States company in spite of a 
lower German bid. 

Mysore is a golden field for Amer- 
ican enterprise. The country is rich 
in natural resources and the Mahara- 
jah is more than anxious to have Am- 
ericans lead in their industrial de- 
velopment. An official statement to 

the American 





times and keen- 
ly anxious for 
his people to 
profit by all the 
progress of Eu- 
rope and Amer- 
ica. Think of a 
Hindu prince or- 
dering a mag- 
nificent pipe or- 
gan for his pal- 
ace in the city of 
Mysore — reck- 
less of cost, for 
he paid $30,000 
for it to an Am- 
erican company. 
A talented musi- 
cian, he sent for 
samples of Am- 
erican sheet mu- 
sic and, liking 
the “breeze” of 
it — particularly 
the band music 
—bought to the 
extent of a thou- 


i. 








consul listed the 
openings for 
capital and in- 
dustrial experts 
from the United 
States. The 
young ruler 
hopes to employ 
Americans’ un- 
der government 
auspices to es- 
tablish new in- 
dustries and im- 
prove the out-of- 
date methods of 
milling, tanning, 
weaving and 
metal manufac- 
tures. Medical 
experts are ear- 
nestly desired to 
introduce Amer- 
ican methods of 
sanitation and 
sanitary appli- 
ances, in order 
to stamp out ma- 








sand dollars. 
Having acquired 
a taste for Am- 
erican goods, the 
Maharajah added a few luxuries not 
so common even in America. A Chi- 
cago firm was commissioned to instal 
a complete electrical cooking outfit in 
the royal palace at Mysore. 

In two senses of the word this very 
much alive rajah is electrifying the 
province. A telephone line connects 
the two leading cities of Bangalore 
and Mysore, and when the young 
prince rolls along the royal road in 
one of his eighteen automobiles he 
carries a portable telephone outft so 
that he can keep in constant touch 
with affairs. Here is more real luxury 
than the moguls ever enjoyed. Elec- 
tricity seemed to the prince the very 
essence of modernity, and naturally 
he looked about for a suitable power 
site. The Cauvery Falls, eighty-six 
miles from Bangalore, was forth- 
with equipt with a complete Ameri- 
can power plant in 1900. Besides 
furnishing over 2000 horsepower to 
the cities of Bangalore and Mysore 
for electric lighting and industrial 
purposes, this hydroelectric plant 
sends 10,000 horsepower to the Kolar 


MUSIC IN MYSORE 


The Maharajah has a $30,000 American pipe organ in his palace. 


Cauvery River at a point only fifteen 
miles from the city of Mysore. This 
is to be a huge dam costing $2,666,- 
667 to furnish water power and irri- 
gation. Such wet crops as rice and 
paddy are now grown by primitive 
irrigation in the Cauvery Valley, but 
this reservoir will add 150,000 acres 
tc the irrigated area. 

The young Maharajah is enthusi- 
astic in his admiration of everything 
American. Experts, business and cap- 
ital from the United States are 
received with open arms. Every in- 
ducement possible is offered to de- 
velop closer relations with this coun- 
try. His pipe organ was made at 
Salem, Ohio, all the electrical equip- 
ment of the Cauvery Falls and light- 
ing appliances made at Schenectady, 
and the iron poles for the new trans- 
mission system are to be made in 
Pittsburgh at a cost of $200,000. Tim- 
ber is abundant, but the depredations 
of white ants forced the selection of 
iron poles for the high tension line. 
So well pleased was the Government 
with the American goods in the first 


laria and kin- 
dred preventable 
diseases. Our 
wonderful sani- 
tary record at Panama has convinced 
the Rajah’s government of our abil- 
ity in that line. 

Mysore has rich forests, yet so 
slow is the present system of hand- 
sawing that ties for railroads had 
to be imported. An American timber 
expert can secure a splendid govern- 
ment position for the asking. Gold 
mining in the Kolar fields is more 
advanced; it ranks second to agn- 
culture in importance. There are ex- 
cellent deposits of asbestos, mica, 
iron ore and other minerals waiting 
for exploitation. Cheap electric power 
offers rich opportunities for factories 
in the small towns. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
making every effort to improve the 
chief industry, and. last year gave 
sixty demonstrations of the use of 
farm implements. A government ex- 
periment station and dairy is located 
near Bangalore. Immediate improve- 
ment is planned for their system of 
agriculture and the industrial and 
mechanical schools. The government 
offers traveling expenses to Mysore 
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and satisfactory salaries to any 
Americans employed. 

Mysore is a province of no incon- 
siderable area. Located near the 
southern point of India, it covers 
nearly 30,000 square miles, and has 
a population of 6,000,000. The cli- 
mate is tropical, but with a general 
elevation of 3000 feet it is not so hot 
as at Madras on the coast. The Neil- 
gherry Hills on the south and east 
with an elevation of 8700 feet are 
much cooler and serve as a refuge 
when the heat becomes unbearable. 

Life in Bangalore—100,000 popu- 
lation—is pleasant. England has 10,- 
000 troops stationed there and the 
officers’ families lead a social life 
very agreeable to foreigners. What a 
field for a young American with red 
blood in his veins and technical 
knowledge in his brains! 

Eastward, Ho! 


HOME-SIZE AND MAN-SIZE 


r | SMALL races will naturally 
build for themselves larger 
dwellings than short races. 
But you would hardly ex- 

pect the size of the dwelling to have 

a reaction upon the size of its occu- 

pants, would you? Yet there is ap- 

parently a profound connection be- 
tween the size of the dwelling and 
the physical dimensions of the chil- 
dren who come out of it. Material for 
comparison is furnished by a special 
investigation made for the educa- 
tional authorities of the Liverpool 

County Council, and by studies made 

in a number of “Garden Cities” in 

England. 

The city garden of Bournville was 
established by the owners of the 
famous Cadbury chocolate works in 
Birmingham, not far from the city. 
A similar garden city, “Port Sun- 
light,” was founded by Lever 
Brothers, soap manufacturers. The 
children of Port Sunlight were com- 
pared with those of Liverpool, and 
the children of Bournville with those 
of Birmingham. The measurements 
were made by physicians, and the 
populations are comparable because 
the two model villages were popu- 
lated by workers and their families 
taken directly from the cities. 

Measurements of 11-year-old boys: 


Birmingham Bournville 
Average hight...... 4 ft. 2 in. 4 ft. 9 in 
Average weight. ....53 Ibs. 69 lbs 


The average chest measurement of 
the Bournville boys was three inches 
greater than that of the Birming- 
ham boys. 

Measurement of 14-year-old chil- 
dren: 


Liverpool Port Sunlight 
Average hight...... 4 ft. 4.2 in. 5 ft. 2 in. 
Average weight.....71.1 Ibs. 108 Ibs. 


Not only do the inhabitants of the 
crowded tenements differ from those 


of the model homes in their bodily 
dimensions; they differ also in the 
same sense when we consider the 
length of the life. The reduction in 
the mortality on removal of a tene- 
ment population to a model village is 
almost incredible. The city of Birm- 
ingham, from which the population 

















THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 
He revels in electricity and covets every product 


of American enterprise. 

of Bournville was drawn, has an an- 
nual death rate of about 17.9 per 
thousand; the death rate of Bourn- 
ville for the same period of six years 
was only 7.5. The infant death rate 
shows parallel differences; in the city 
it was 170 per thousand, in the gar- 
den suburb it was 78.8 per thousand. 

The relation of the size of the 
home to the size of the children was 
first brought out in a striking way 
by Dr. Leslie Mackenzie of Glasgow, 
who had all the public school chil- 
dren of that city examined, and 
classified them according to the size 
of home in which the families dwelt 


—that is whether they lived in one 
room, two rooms, three rooms or four 
rooms. The boys and girls were re- 
ported separately, and the large num- 
bers involved (5922 in the smallest 
group) precludes the interpretation 
of coincidence: 


l-room 2-room 3-room 4-room 


homes homes homes homes 
Total number of 
children ........ 5922 43,100 17,648 7188 
Percentage in each 
BTOUP ...----eee 8.1 57.8 24.2 9.39 
Av. hight, inches— 
PD. stacchesens 46.6 48.1 50.0 51.3 
lh aewsenseres 6.3 47.8 49.6 51.6 
Av. weight, lbs.— 
Dt 4s340404%60 52.6 56.1 60.6 64.3 
— ae 51.5 54.8 59.4 65.5 


The medical officer of Finsbury in 
London has made a similar compari- 
son of death rates for four years 
with the following results: 

l-room 2-room 3-room 4-room 


families families families families 
Annual deaths 


per 1000...... 32.39 22 11-14 64 

Whatever we may believe about 
the inheritance of determiners for 
size or weight or longevity, we can- 
not overlook the tremendous influ- 
ence of the physical environment 
upon the manifestation of the in- 
herited qualities. We shall never 
know what the physical or intellec- 
tual capacities of a population are 
until we shall have established some 
standard conditions under which the 
children may grow up free toshow all 
that is in them. 


SMALLER FLEAS TO BITE ’EM 


HINCH-BUGS, the wheat de- 
stroyers, were until recently 
such common pests that entomolo- 
gists have been deeply interested in 
methods to rid the earth of the 
scourge and to learn more of its 
proper place in nature. One of these 
students is Prof. James W. McCol- 
loch, of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Sta- 
tion. He has discovered the microbe 
that destroys, like the ten plagues, 
most of the pest’s eggs. 

Every day Dr. McColloch searched 
for a fresh batch of chinch-bug eggs 
from various neighborhods and stud- 
ied them carefully. In the course of 
this investigation, he observed that 
certain of the eggs assumed a dark 
color instead of the normal red tint. 
When he separated these bad eggs 
from the others, he saw tiny para- 
sites emerge from them to produce 
a fatal malady in the family. 

Mr. A. B. Graham, the entomolog- 
ical expert of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, says this 
parasite is “entirely new and estab- 
lishes itself as a special genius of 
its own.” There seems no doubt that 
this discovery spells the doom of all 
chinch-bugs, because this parasitic 
microbe planted or scattered any- 
where near the wheat-eater will an- 
nihilate it utterly. 
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TAKING ONE’S OWN PICTURE IN MID-AIR 


People have been taking photographs of airmen as they started on a flight, and airmen have photographed the people and 
country below them; but in the first case the airman’s features were lost in the distance as soon as the balloon reached a certain 
hight, and in the second the aeronaut took everything except himself. But by attaching a camera to the balloon and operating 
it with extension tube M. Duprat, a French aeronaut, has been able to take his own picture at a considerable elevation. 
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THE THIRTEENTH WHITE HOUSE BRIDE 
On November 25 Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, the second daughter of the President, will become the wife of Mr Francis B. Sayre. 
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THE GROOM IN THE COMING WHITE HOUSE WEDDING 
Mr. Francis Bowes Sayre is a graduate of Williams and an assistant in the office of District Attorney Whitman of New York. 
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A GOLF CHAMPION AT TWENTY 


Francis Ouimet won the open championship of the United States, an honor to which all golfers, professional and amateur, Amer- 
ican and foreign, are eligible, by tying for first place with two great English professionals, Vardon and Ray, and then beating 
them decisively. Vardon, five times open champion of Great Britain, is said to be the greatest living golfer. 
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OPERA FOR EVERYMAN 


ROM several points of view 
*) the operatic experiment 
which was successfully 
launched on the evening of 
September 15 at the Century Opera 
House (the fine building in Central 
Park West, Sixty-second and Sixty- 
third streets, originally named the 
New Theater) is a most interesting 
and significant venture. Perhaps it 
is the most im-. 


ard operatic repertory. The project 
is an ambitious one. 

The Century Opera Company is 
under the management of Messrs. 
Milton and Sargent Aborn; who have 
had large experience in -purveying 
cheap opera, but never before such 
opportunities as their present back- 
ing provides. They have gathered to- 
gether a promising company of cap- 


pany’s initial offering, showed con- 
siderable managerial wisdom. That 
opera is generally considered the 
best and most popular of the works 
of the Italian master, the centenary 
of whose birth, on October 10, will be 
celebrated the world around, and 
inceed it is among the most effective 
ef all operas in popular appeal. Its 
performance was more than credit- 
able. There was 





portant and the 
likeliest to suc- 
ceed of all the 
attempts yet un- 
dertaken to 
make not only 
popular but also 
really democrat- 
ic the most aris- 
tocratic—hbe- 
cause the cost- 
liest—of all the 
forms of musi- 
c al entertain- 
ment. 

This new ven- 
ture is not a 
money - making 
scheme. It is 
new and differ- 
ent in that it is 
practically en- 
dowed opera for 
the masses. It is 
established on 
an assured basis 








nothing ama- 
teurish about it. 
It was spirited, 
energetic, en- 
thusiastic, be 
gun and carried 
thru with the 
vigor of youth; 
on the _ whole, 
surprisingly 
good. And it 
served to intro- 
duce to this pub- 
lic in the young 
Hungarian Ala- 
tar Szendrei a 
new conductor 
who is a born 
leader possest of 
fine musical in- 
telligence and 
capable of in- 
spiring his co- 
horts to their 
best. 

Instead of fol- 








for three years 
at least, thanks 
to the  public- 
spirited generos- 
ity of members 
of the City Club 
and certain gentlemen closely as- 
sociated with the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, who have subscribed 
a liberal guarantee fund. It does 
not seek in any way to compete 
with the Metropolitan Opera, which 
is the highest-priced in the world 
because commanding the services 
of the largest aggregation of high- 
est-priced singers. Rather, a spirit 
of codperation between the two 
houses is to prevail. The purpose 
of the backers of the Century Op- 
era Company is to popularize good 
opera, to appeal to those people 
who cannot afford opera at high 
prices. And the appeal is to be made 
not only by means of low prices 
(from 25 cents to $2 a seat), but 
also by providing a higher standard 
of low-priced opera than has been 
possible heretofore, by having each 
opera sung in English (as well as in 
its native tongue) and sung in large 
part by American singers, and. by 
performing only works of high ar- 
tistic merit selected from the stand- 


THE CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 


It was opened in 1909 as the New Theater, an endowed playhouse for the production of better drama. 
Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird’’ was the most popular of the plays thus given. When the project was 
abandoned in 1911, the building was leased and has been used 
Garden of Allah’ and similar spectacular performances. The fringe of Central Park is seen in 
the foreground of the picture. 


able singers, a score or more of 
young and virile principals “whose 
reputations lie mostly ahead of them 
rather than behind them” (the “star 
system” is to be avoided), a chorus 
of one hundred voices, a ballet of 
forty members and a competent or- 
chestra. While it is the aim of its 
founders to make the Century an 
American opera company in senti- 
ment and policy, there has been no 
intention to confine its membership 
to natives of this country, for art 
knows no dividing lines between 
races or nations. The artists for the 
company were engaged wherever 
they could be found. It is significant, 
therefore, that three-quarters of the 
singers engaged are native-born 
Americans. Several of the others 
were engaged in England. A com- 
pany so composed should be able 
to demonstrate the falsity of the oft- 
repeated but thoughtless assertion 
that English is an unsingable lan- 
guage. 

Verdi’s “Aida,” as the new com- 


as the Century Theater for ‘‘The 


lowing the ex- 
ample of the 
Metropolitan in 
providinga 
change of bill at 
every perform- 
ance, each opera sung in the Century 
will be given for a full week; all per- 
formances will be in English, except 
the final one of each opera, which 
will be in the language in which the 
work was written; this will always 
occur on a Monday evening. For the 
second week (September 23 to Sep- 
tember 30) the opera given was Pon- 
chielli’s “La Gioconda.” This week 
(September 30 to October 7) is of- 
fered Offenbach’s “The Tales of 
Hoffman.” Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
will be sung thruout the week begin- 
ning October 7, and the fifth week 
of the season will bring the first 
novelty in Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jew- 
els of the. Madonna.” “Parsifal” will 
close the season in April. 

The new opera company has made 
an ‘excellent beginning. If its future 
artistic achievements rank with this 
its success will be an affair of na- 
tional as well as local pride. It is a 
noteworthy and altogether admirable 
civic project, worthy of emulation 
in other American cities. 
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“Chamber from chamber parted with wavering arras of leaves, 
Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the soul that grieves.” 


THE WOODLAND SHRINE 


ANY an old-time garden had 
M its shrine in some shadowy 
nook, where it was held in 
place against a bit of wall 
or a massive tree. A natural altar 
was made of fresh cut boughs and a 
simple rustic seat was placed nearby 
for rest and meditation. Even today 
the garden shrine is still seen. Here 
and there a grass grown path on a 
country place leads off to a seques- 
tered spot where some sacred image 
stands among the shadows. 

The shrine is the survival of one 
of the most ancient customs of the 
early Christian world. In the quaint, 
monastic gardens, some peaceful cor- 
ner was set apart where the monks 
might make their daily prayer and 
offering. Much of the daily life of 
the holy men was spent in the gar- 
den, and there must always be a place 
for worship within the gray-walled 
grounds. Here some patient watcher 
kept his solitary vigil at night and 
hung the shrine with garlands of the 
fresh flowers that had been tenderly 
nurtured into bloom. 

In the gardens of an antiquated 
house near Cornish, New Hampshire, 
the tradition is faithfully preserved. 
One of the garden paths, springy 
with the brown, aromatic needles 
which have dropt from the tall pines, 
leads over a rustic bridge covered 
with clustering vines, and thru wood- 
land dells. Then all at once the way 


turns sharply and there appears a 
gigantic pine tree standing like a 
sentinel across the path. Its drooping 
boughs, bent and twisted with age, 
sweep the ground. 

Apparently the tree has made this 
barrier in order that the treasure it 
guards may be hidden from the ir- 
reverent, as there is no suggestion of 
what it is obscuring, and only with 
difficulty are the heavy branches 
parted to disclose the woodland 
shrine beyond. And when one is once 
within the sanctuary, they spring 
back into place and the world is al- 
most completely shut out. 

It is an ideal setting for the shrine. 
The great pine tree and the heavy 
growth of cypress and rhododendron 
close about it like a wall; overhead 
the branches meet in a mass of fo- 
liage. Luminous shadows shroud the 
whole interior; the under parts of 
the boughs are screened by the heavy 
mesh of the branches, and the path 
below is carpeted with a thick cover- 
ing of pine needles and the tendrils 
of the vines which have dropt from 
a nearby wall to creep along the 
ground. 

The only shaft of light which pene- 
trates thru the barrier strikes in past 
the marble niche which holds a bas- 
relief and falls directly upon the fig- 
ures of the Virgin and Child. It is 
almost as tho Nature had placed an 
altar light before the shrine. 


SEEING THINGS BEFORE THEY 
HAPPEN 


CCORDING to a distinguish- 
A ed British scientist, we 
possess what might be call- 
ed an “anticipatory sense 
of sight.” In homely language, it 
might be said that we guess how a 
thing looks before we really see it. 
What we call “seeing” is, then, ac- 
cording to this theory, only a shrewd 
guess on the part of the brain of the 
truth that is later confirmed by the 
eye. 

A round, yellow object is flashed 
before one’s eyes, and he at once 
calls it an orange. But the decision 
has been reached before the observ- 
er’s eyes have really had time to 
confirm his judgment. His brain, 
trained by long experience to asso- 
ciate “orange” with objects of sphe- 
rical shape and yellowish color, 
jumps to the conclusion that the ob- 
ject flashed is indeed an orange. 
There is required another instant in 
order that the eyes may take in the 
object in detail and make it perfect- 
ly certain that it is an orange and 
not something else of similar shape 
and color. 

Doctor Adolph Abrahams, of Lon- 
don, has adduced new and interest- 
ing evidence which he thinks de- 
monstrates the truth of the conten- 
tion that we possess this curious an- 
ticipatory sense. Even a photograph- 
er, says Doctor Abrahams, takes pic- 
ture of an event before it occurs! 
When making your portrait his own 
eyes anticipate your movements be- 
fore the photograph is taken. Or- 
dinarily the time consumed “by 
one’s nerves and muscles” (as the 
doctor puts it) before a picture can 
be snapt by the camera, suffices for 
the thing really to occur. If, how- 
ever, there were no “resistance” in 
one’s muscles and tissues, and one 
were able to do the impossible and 
snap a kodak the instant he thought 
he saw a horse gallop, a man fall, or 
a car stop, then one would in reality 
obtain a photograph of what seemed 
to have happened an instant before. 
To put it in another way, one’s eyes 
always anticipate certain motions, 
and the supposedly instantaneous 
camera takes the picture of an event 
that the eyes have already seen 
“ahead of time.” 

Persons of a highly emotional 
temperament, such as musicians and 
poets, “whose optic nerves are 
stretched like an E string,” not only 
see things before they happen, but 
things which were “switched off” and 
never do happen! 

The anticipation of such persons 
are usually correct only in the case 
of the most usual occurrences. 
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ONE THOUSAND ACRES OF FLOWERS 


NE of the sights in Southern 

O California that excites the 

wonder of tourists is the 

vast fields of flowers raised 

much like vegetables. There are car- 

nation fields, sweet-pea fields, chrys- 

anthemums, violets, daisies and so on 

thru the long list of flowers that 
grow readily in a warm climate. 

At the last census in California, 
taken in 1909, there were 442 farms 
planted to flowers covering one thou- 
sand acres; the product was valued 
at over a million and a half dollars. 
That the industry is a paying propo- 
sition is shown by the fact that ten 
years before there were only about 
half the number of acres. 

Altho there are other states that 
can boast of a larger total acreage 
and value in the floral industry, Cal- 
ifornia has the largest single fields 


of one kind of flowers. A field of 
sweet peas planted near Redondo a 
few years ago had an area of 350 
acres and contained all varieties. A 
twenty-acre field adjoining was 
planted to carnations. At one time 
over ten thousand carnations a day 
were shipt from this field. 

The raising of the California 
Christmas flower, the poinsettia, has 
figured largely in the floral industry. 
Reaching perfection in the holiday 
season when other plants are not in 
bloom, these rich, velvety red flow- 
ers, often a foot in diameter, com- 
mand a high price. One woman in 
San Diego has made a specialty of 
the poinsettia and, by learning the 
art of packing them successfully for 
shipping, has built up a country-wide 
business for herself. 

Not only in sunny California is 


the raising of flowers increasing, for 
in the United States, during the ten 
years preceding 1909, there was an 
increase of over 75 per cent. The 
total acreage was about 19,000 and 
the product from the industry about 
thirty-five million dollars. 

Southern California is not only a 
splendid country in which to raise 
flowers; it also affords a good mar- 
ket for the product, on account of its 
many floral festivals, like the Pasa- 
dena Rose Tournament, in which 
many tons of cut flowers of all kinds 
are used every year. 

The industry is carried on in this 
state quite largely by the Japanese, 
who: seem to get excellent results 
from flower raising. On the farms 
owned by Americans, Japanese gar- 
deners and pickers are usually em- 
ployed. 

















SWEET PEAS ALL THE WAY TO THE HORIZON 
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THE McMASTER HISTORY—A 
NEW VOLUME 

Since the first volume of Mr. Mc- 
Master’s History of the People of the 
United States went to press thirty 
years ago there has been a revolu- 
tion in historical writing in the 
United States. The predecessors of 
Professor McMaster, almost without 
exception, looked at history thru the 
windows of patriotism or literature. 
They focused their attention upon 
the romantic or the moral, and stayed 
close to the level that marks the his- 
tory of the well-born. Many of them 
were ignorant of the meaning of the 
word “people,” for history was the 
pursuit of wealth and leisure. No 
great history had been written 
around the people as a whole, and 
none had been the work of a busy 
teacher laboring daily with his 
classes. 

The writing of history has gone 
into new hands in the last generation, 
and its spirit has changed. Gentlemen 
of leisure, like Adams, Rhodes, or 
Justin Smith, continue to block out 
large tasks for themselves, but the 
college professor has succeeded to the 
post of historian ex officio. The per- 
son or writer, with time always bro- 
ken into and with means too limited 
to permit freedom in the pursuit of 
facts, has forced historical works to 
become brief and minute. The college 
men who are today at work upon 
“comprehensive tasks are few. One has 
brought out three volumes of a gen- 
eral history of the United States; 
another is at work upon a definitive 
history of the revolution; only Mc- 
Master has completed a book so im- 
portant as the one before us. 

Thru eight great volumes the 
History of the People has kept to 
the course plotted in 1883, and today 
historical writers are generally in 
sympathy with its spirit. The rela- 
tion of the people to their environ- 
ment has been a constant theme for 
McMaster: he has lived to see eco- 
nomic interpretation of history 
threaten to drive out the political. 
The workers have been multiplied by 
scores since volume one appeared, as 
American history has become a basic 
study in school and college. McMas- 
ter was almost the first professor 
assigned to American history in the 
United States; today there are lit- 
erally hundreds of chairs so called. 
But the multiplication of points of 
view and of detailed studies in the 
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field has added little that makes 
fundamental change in the scheme 
that he outlined. He has made his 
pioneer tracks so carefully that his 
successors have followed it with 
slight detours or cut-offs. 

Accepting in general his con- 
clusions, American historians are di- 
vided in their estimate of his work. 
To many, he appears to have built 
with straw—to have drawn his facts 
from ephemeral and trifling sources. 
His use of newspapers was a novelty 
in volume one, and remains a char- 
acteristic of volume eight. Inac- 
curacies, attributable to his ma- 
terials or methods, are numerous in 
his books, and have inspired much 
unfriendly criticism. But he has re- 
mained unrepentant and serene. The 
proved lapses have been invariably 
in connection with subsidiary, not 
with salient conclusions. And his sup- 
porters have often pointed out that 
with the “people,” errors may be as 
influential as truths; that it is of 
greater consequence to know how 
the public mind was shaped than to 
knew precisely what occurred. To 
know both would be desirable, but 
if either must be sacrificed, it had 
better be the latter. The dispute 
upon his methods will long endure, 
but there is already general agree- 
ment upon the high value of his work 
as a summary of three American 
generations. 

The history covers eighty years 
(1781-1861). The eighth volume be- 
gins with the compromise of 1850 
and ends with the inauguration of 
Lincoln. It gives only half the space 
to this decade that Rhodes allows, 
but it gives a wider view of life. Two 
of the chapters, on “Social Foment” 
and “On the Plains,” bring new 
topics into the traditional story. A 
society is shown, active, tentative, 
and restless, in which the incipient 
struggle with the South is porten- 
tous but not overwhelming. Earlier 
historians, and even Rhodes, make 
out of slavery a history of the United 
States, between 1850 and 1875; Mc- 
Master is correcting the perspective. 

In the long run, the monument that 
McMaster has reared to himself will 
become more and more impressive. 
It is unlikely that any other student 
will be industrious enough to equal 
his learning on his chosen range. His 
general conclusions appear to be 
founded in unusual sanity. And those 
who endeavor to correct his errors 


in detail by a sounder study of his 
sources will, in the process, become 
aware of the breadth and depth of 
his erudition. He will remain in that 
small group of historians that in- 
cludes such men as Bancroft, Park- 
man, Rhodes and Adams. 


A History of the People of the 
United States, from the Revolution 
to the Civil War. In 8 Volumes. 
Volume VIII. By John Bach Mc- 
Master. New York and London: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


AN OFFICIAL PANAMA HISTORY 


The latest addition to the large li- 
brary of Panama literature is The 
Panama Gateway, which may be re- 
garded as the official history of the 
enterprise. Not that it is at all like 
a public document in dryness of 
style, but its author, Mr. Bishop, has 
served from the beginning as Secre- 
tary of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion and as editor of that detailed 
history which has been issued serial- 
ly from week to week, The Canal 
Record. His opportunity, therefore, 
for getting complete and accurate 
information is unrivaled. Most of the 
writers of books on Panama have 
only a brief acquaintance with the 
Isthmus and confine their attention 
to the few phases of the work that 
they have found most interesting. 
But this volume is distinguished by 
its comprehensiveness. It treats of 
the Spanish epoch, the French un- 
dertaking, the diplomatic negotia- 
tions, the American administration 
and the engineering operations with 
great fullness. The pages being heav- 
ily laden with statistics do not make 
such easy and lively reading as the 
more journalistic accounts of the 
Panama Canal, but the volume is 
more valuable for reference. It is in- 
teresting as well as disappointing to 
note that Colonel Gorgas does not 
figure in its pages to the same ex- 
tent as he does in other books on 
the subject. 


The Panama Gateway, by Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


A CENTURY OF PEACE 

One Hundred Years of Peace is a 
compact volume by one of our great- 
est scholars in politics, Senator Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge. It is a history and 
interpretation of the relations of 
England and the United States for 
the past century. Sane and scholarly 
in tone, it is especially timely just 
now when preparations on a magnifi- 
cent scale are nearing completion for 
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the celebration next year of the cen- | 
tennial of peace among the English- | 


speaking peoples. Senator Lodge lays 


much emphasis on the storm and | 
stress of the period of which he | 


writes. To describe it “as one of un- | 


broken good will merely because 
there was no actual fighting would 


be wholly misleading.” He therefore | 


devotes most of his attention to the 
War of 1812, and the refusal to car- 


ry out the provisions of the Treaty | 


of Ghent, the treaties of 1818 and 
1827, the effect in the United States 
of criticisms on America by Dickens 


and other English writers, the north- | 


east boundary dispute, the forty- 
ninth parallel case, the annexation of 


Texas, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of | 


1850, the Trent affair, the Alabama 
award and the Venezuela dispute. 
Senator Lodge concludes, however, 


that as a result of England’s moral | 
support in the Spanish War, good | 


relations are now entirely re-estab- 
lished and war “between English- 
speaking peoples,” as Mr. Balfour 
said in his famous Manchester 
speech, “must hereafter be impossi- 


ble.” The senator’s brief volume de- | 


serves a wide reading during the 
next twelve months. 


One Hundred Years of Peace, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


THE TASTE OF APPLE PIE 


The protagonist in Mrs. Jeannette 
Lee’s pleasant story, The Taste of 


Apples, is as toothsome, spicy and | 


generally delectable a body as the | 


heart of man could desire. Mrs. Lee 
gains the effects which have success- 
ively made “Uncle William,” “Happy 


Island” and “Mr. Achilles” unusually | 


acceptable candidates for the home | 


reading circle by no elaboration of 


plot, no strenuousness of action, no | 


intensity of emotion. She succeeds 
by virtue of a sane and wholesome 
optimism, character drawing, mark- 


ed by clearness of line and warmth | 


of tone, and the creation of a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere. In the present 
volume we have Anthony, a New 
England cobbler-philosopher, and 
Mother, his New England housewife 
of a wife, on a visit to London. 
Mother’s first day in the wonderful 
surroundings of the world capital 
finds her settled down in her hotel 
room, rejoicing quietly that she at 
last has a good chance to do a day’s 
sewing. Anthony wanders about Lon- 
don, bringing home beggars that he 
may mend their boots. for them, 
scraping acquaintance thru admi- 
ration for a wonderful pair of 
boots with a brother philosopher in 


the person of a noble lord, observ- 


ing, learning and philosophizing. The 
story is nothing, the characters and 
the atmosphere are much. Not least 





CROWELL’S NEW BOOKS 





On Training of Boys 


The Quest of the 
Best 


By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


A forcefully written, in- 
tensely practical book of 
“Insights into Ethics for 
Parents, Teachers, and 
Leaders of Boys,” awaited 
with eager anticipation by 
those who have known 
that it was in course of 
preparation. Will be found 
indispensable by all work- 
ers with boys. 
12mo $1.00 net 





On Our National Stage 





The New American 
Drama 


By RICHARD BURTON 


This important work on 
present dramatic condi- 
tions fulfills every expec- 
tation raised from seeing 
Professor Burton’s name 
on the title-page. The 
method of treatment is 
readable and entertaining, 
the tone throughout is op- 
timistic, and the reader 
will carry away a vastly 
enlarged point of view as 
to the tendencies and 
characteristics that now 
mark the American stage. 
12mo $1.25 net 





By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Things That Endure 


Valuable counsel on the 
things that are worth 
while in life. 


12mo $1.00 net 


The Glory of the 


Commonplace 


Apt and striking illustra- 

tions collected by Dr. Mil- 

ler from everyday life. 
12mo $1.00 net 


The Secret of Love 


A beautiful booklet suit- 
able for giftbook pur- 
poses. 6 illustrations in 
color. 


12mo 50 cents net 





By JOHN R. HOWARD 
The Changing Year 


A Book of Nature Verse, 
forming a charming an- 
thology of the out-of- 
doors. ‘Photogravure fron- 
tispiece. 


Full 
Limp leather, 


Cloth, gilttop, $1.00 net. 
gilt, $1.25 net. 





$1.50 net. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Training for 


Efficiency 


Short, pointed chapters on 
how to get the most out 
of yourself and out of 
life. 

12mo $1.25 net 





By JAMES ALLEN 


Meditations: 
A Year Book 


An original passage for 
each day, by this noted 
New Thought writer. 

12mo $1.00 net 


Foundation Stones 
to Happiness 
and Success 

Strong chapters on Right 

Principles, Sound Meth- 

ods, True Speech, etc. 


12mo 50 cents net 





By AMOS R. WELLS 


Reaching Up and 
‘ Out 
Inspiring words of advice 


to young men and women. 
12mo 50 cents net 








WORKS OF FICTION 





The Little Window 
By HELEN M. HODSDON 


A charming little story, 
showing the effect of a 
New Thought lecture on 
a stern New England 
spinster. 4 illustrations 
Md Emily Hall Chamber- 
in. 


12mo 50 cents net 


| Their Christmas 
_ Golden Wedding 


| By CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 
| A work of mingled pathos 
and humor, telling how 
two old people, separated 
by circumstances, “elope” 
back to their own home. 
4 illustrations by Emlen 
McConnell. 


12mo 50 cents net 





The New Man : 


By JANE STONE 


A cleverly written novel- 

ette offering from a 
| woman’s point of view a 

solution of the difficult 
| White Slave problem. 
| Frontispiece by Emily 
| Hall Chamberlin. 


| 12mo 75 cents net 
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JOAN THURSDAY 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


This soul-story of a New York shop girl 
who achieved fame as an actress represents 
Mr. Vance’s most important contribution to 
American fiction. 

“A novel that places Mr. Vance in the front rank of 


American writers.”—Floyd Dell, Literary Editor 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Illustrated by Cesare. 


The Gringos 
By B. M. BOWER 
A romance of California in the 
days of ’49, by the author of “Lone- 
some Land,” etc. . 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


$1.30 net; by mail, $1.41 


Marama 


By RALPH STOCK 


A vivid and dramatic romance of 
the South Sea Islands by a promis- 
ing new author. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


Oppenheim in a new vein scores again! 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. ALFRED BURTON 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Mr. Oppenheim has never written a more entertaining story than this 


clever comedy. 
miss this! 


Whether or not you are a regular Oppenheim reader don’t 


“Mr. Oppenheim proves himself once again a master story teller.”—Bos- 


ton Transcript. 


Fully illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


The Joy of Youth 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


A story of art and Italy displaying 
Phillpott’s literary talent at its best. 


$1.30 net; by mail, $1.41 


FATIMA acicrer the Little Goda” 


Ramona 
By HELEN HUNT JACKSON 
New Tourists’ Edition. With new 
introduction and 24 photographs 
from actual scenes. 
Boxed $2.00 





A captivating story of a beautiful Egyptian maiden 
who married Ali the Fool and then fooled many 


wise men. : 
Illustrated in color. 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.48 


One of the Big Novels of the Year 


THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Pronounced by the critics “even better than ‘The 


Broad Highway.’” 


Fully illustrated. $1.40 net; by mail, $1.52 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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of the characters, as we have inti- 
mated, is the one thru which Mother 
all unconsciously reclaims a young 
countryman, transplanted to the 
intoxicating air of an alien city 
| and already beginning to tread the 
primrose path. This, as the author 
realized when she wrote the title of 
her book, is the protagonist—Moth- 
er’s apple pie. 

The Taste of Apples, by Jennette 


—. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1.25. 


A TRANSMITTED ROMANCE 


There is a kind of picture card 
which shows one scene when viewed 
in the ordinary manner and quite an- 
other when seen with light shining 
through it. Miss Alice Brown’s new- 
est story, Robin Hood’s Barn, has 
the characteristics of this ingenious 
“novelty.” The characters which are 
depicted on the surface of the story 
move through a simple little drama 
of their own. But their drama does 
not really matter. The romance, 
which does matter, is that of two 
characters who never appear in the 
picture save by transmitted light. 
Both have died before the story 
opens. They are the sensitive-souled 
wife of a much older man who is 
fatally obsessed with speculation and 
money making, and a noted novelist. 
They had apparently never met save 
in the letters whose discovery after 
their death revealed their innocent 
story. Through this epistolary chan- 
nel the woman’s heart and soul were 
| given that comradeship and opportu- 
| nity for development which her home 
surroundings denied her. The man’s 
power as a novelist was developed 
and expanded thru the same agency. 
It is a slight and simple story, more 
| suggested than told, skilfully reveal- 
| ed through the living characters as 
they play out their own simple 
| drama. A book of quiet charm, a 
| grateful refuge from a time grown 
| overwrought and hysterical. 

Robin Hood’s Barn, by Alice Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25, 
THE ADVENTURE: PATH AND 
DRINKING 


This is indeed a strange tale, for 
while it is, by the author’s confes- 
sion, an autobiography, it deals with 
_a phase of his life which few men 

admit to themselves and fewer pub- 
_lish to the world, namely, that of 

heavy drinking. Inevitably the as- 
_tonished world reacts into incredul- 
_ ity. Unaccustomed to frankness in 
_ the confession of this of all vices, 

whose very nature is to inhibit open- 
| ness, Mr. London’s readers are prone 
_to doubt his sincerity and to attrib- 
| ute the work to mercenary or sensa- 
| tionalistic tendency. 
| The story begins with the author’s 
| first acquaintance with John Barley- 
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corn at the age of five when he ex- 
perimented with his father’s beer- 
pail, and soon after takes us along his 
favorite road, the adventure path. 
His picked-up friendships with sail- 
ors, together with his natural love of | 
the sea, lead him to enter the life of | c 
an oyster pirate, in which he learns | to} 
| fi 

c 


the habits of sporadic drunkenness 
which characterize his companions. 
His life proceeds unevenly from this | 
point; he suffers the extremes of | 
poverty and the discouragement of | 
countless failures, yet moving within | 
him is the ever-increasing stimulus | 
of an iron will, the will to be, to do, | 
sustained by an indomitable courage. | 

And so we follow him up a long | 
rough path; a life of unremitting | 
struggle and reckless daring. And | 
this life is punctuated thruout its | 





— 
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course by mad bursts of alcoholic in- 
dulgence, by “drinks” and “drunks”; | 
every stopping place ig a saloon; ev- 
ery saloon a renewe@ acquaintance 
with the tricks and wiles of John 
Barleycorn, the impersonation of al- 
cohol. Then, in the days of his pros- 
perity, by the insidious ways of this 
false friend, he grows from the 
sporadic drinker to the steady drink- | 
er, as his life changes from the ad- 
venturous to the settled. 

Written in the author’s habitual | 
direct “from the shoulder” style, in 
short, strong sentences, the book is 
undeniably forceful; and the few es- 
sential points that he would impress 
upon the reader: the fact that he | 
learned to drink against his will, the 
necessity of a substitute for the sa- 
loon as a gathering place, and the 
social temptations of liquor—he ham- | 
mers in with unrelenting persistence, 
by constant repetition. 


John Barleycorn, by Jack London. | 
New York: The Century Co. $1.30. | 


HOME LIFE AND OUT OF DOORS | | 
Laddie, by Gene Stratton-Porter, | 


a 
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is one of the most simple, natural and | 
delightful stories that has been writ- | 
ten in a long time. Unassuming in its | 
manner, and genuine in its fun, it 
gives a charming picture of the home 
life of an Indiana family. The reader 
very soon falls in love with “Little 
Sister,” and indeed with all the other 
characters, for they are all intensely 
human. The inimitable handling of 
everything of the out-of-doors in the 
author’s earlier stories is present in 
no less degree in her latest book. 
Laddie, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 


New York: Doubleday, Page & Co 
$1.35. 


WANDERINGS 


With an eye to the picturesque, ac- 
companied by an interest in geolog- 
ical formations, Mr. Clarke has given | 
an entertaining and careful descrip- 
tion of the scenery of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The extraordinary cliffs, 
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Two Modern Philosophers 


The Philosophy 


of Nietzsche 
By G. Chatterton-Hill 


The best and most readable expo- 
sition of the teachings of the philos- 
opher that has yet been available for 
the general reader. Nothing is 
omitted and all is made plain. 


$2.50 net. By mail $2.70 


August Strindberg 
By L. Lind-Af-Hageby 


A thoughtful monograph combin- 
ing a critical estimate with a suffi- 
ciently full and searching biography. 
The whole presenting a clear picture 
of this elusive author in his relation 
to modern thought. 


: 


Woman in Science | 
By H. J. Mozans, Ph.D. | 


After outlining woman’s capacity for 
scientific purposes, Dr. Mozans takes up, 
step by step, her achievements in all the 
departments of pure science from the 
earliest times to the present. A foun- 
tain of inspiration for those interested 
in the cause of women, 


Frontispiece. $2.50 net. By mail $2.70 


The Life of Jesus 


By Alfred W. Martin 


With deep reverence, Dr. Martin has 
constructed the great ethical significance 
of the teachings of Jesus, as given in 
the New Testament. 


[fe 


21 Portraits. $2.00 net. By mail $2.11 











All the Days of My Life 


An Autobiography by Amelia E. Barr 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke says of Mrs. 
Barr’s book: “It is full of human na- 
ture; it tells your own story as a woman 
who has earned her living and her place 
in the world by faithful loving and by 
good work. It is delightful.” 


Illustrated. $3.50 net. By mail $3.70 


The Unrest of Women 
By Edward Sandford Martin 


Whether or not you may agree with Mr. 
Martin on the suffrage question, his es- 
says are well worth reading. His style 
is clear and crisp, and throughout the 
discussion he is invariably entertaining. 


$1.00 net. By mail $1.08 


$1.50 net. By mail $1.62 
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Jungle Days 


By Arley Munson, M.D. 


The remarkable and inspiring ex- 
periences and achievements of an 


u 
A 
American woman doctor in India. nl 


Illustrated, $2.50 net. By mail $2.70 


Two ona Tourin 


South America 
By Anna Wentworth Sears 


An exceptionally bright and well- 
written account of a journey to the 
Panama Canal and South America. 





Illustrated, $2.00 net, By mail $2.16 
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How often have you read a volume at forty that might have had an influ- 
ence on your life had you read it at twenty. : 
umes, why not preserve them, in a fitting manner, for the younger generation? 
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NEW BOOKS 


Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835. By Milo M. 
Quaife, Professor of History in the Lewis Institute of Technology. 


This book recounts, in a manner at once scholarly and dramatic, the 
early history of Chicago. From the point of view of Chicago and the North- 
west alone the work is local in character, although the locality concerned 
embraces five great states of the Union; in the larger sense its interest is as 
broad as America, for every foot of America has been at some time on the 
frontier of civilization. 


470 pages, Svo, cloth; $4.23 postpaid. 


Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilization. By Jacques 


Loeb, Head of the Department of Experimental Biology, Rockefeller 

Institute for Medical Research. 

This new work presents the first complete treatment of the subject of 
artificial parthenogenesis in English. It gives an account of the methods 
by which unfertilized eggs can be caused to develop by physicochemical 
means, and the conclusions which can be drawn from them concerning the 
mechanism by which the spermatozoon induces development. Since the prob- 
lem of fertilization is connected with so many problems of physiology and 
pathology, the bearing of the facts recorded and discussed in the book goes 
beyond the special problem indicated by the title. 


318 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.68 postpaid. 


The Elements of Debating: A Manual for Use in High 
Schools and Academies. By Leverett S. Lyon, of the Joliet High School. 


This book does not pretend to originality in material; its aim is to put 
the well-established principles of the art within the reach of young students. 
It therefore presents the elements of public speaking so freed from tech- 
nicality that the student may assimilate them in the shortest possible time 
and with the least possible interpretation by the teacher. Illustrations are 
given from some of the most effective arguments ever written, and a list 
of suggested topics is added in an appendix. 


148 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.07 postpaid. 


London in English Literature. By Percy H. Boynton, 
Assistant Professor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 


This volume deals with ten consecutive periods, characterized in turn 
by the work and spirit of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
Johnson, Lamb, Dickens, and by the qualities of Victorian and contemporary 
London. The temper of each epoch is discussed, and then in particular those 
literary works which are intimately related to certain localities in London. 
The work contains four maps and forty-three other illustrations, selected 
from the best of a great fund of material. 


358 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.17 postpaid. 


Social Programmes in the West. (The Barrows Lectures.) 


By Charles R. Henderson, Head of the Department of Practical Sociology 

in the University of Chicago. 

The lectures delivered with so much success in the Far East are in- 
cluded in this volume. The subjects are as follows: “Foundations of Social 
Programmes in Economic Facts and in Social Ideals,” “Public and Private 
Relief of Dependents and Abnormals,” “Policy of the Western World in 
Relation to the Anti-Social,” “Public Health, Education, and Morality,” 
“Movements to Improve the Economic and Cultural Situation of Wage- 
Earners,” and “Providing for Progress.” 


212 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.38 postpaid. 


Christian Faith for Men of Today. By E. Albert Cook, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Congregational College of Canada. 
This volume contains a clear and reasonable interpretation of life from 

the Christian point of view, and some definite formulation of those beliefs 
that have proved most effectual in the development of individual character 
and in the promotion of the welfare of society. The convenient arrange- 
ment of the material in numbered paragraphs, the valuable appendices, and 
the general systematic treatment of the subject commend the book as a popu- 
lar text for college men and women, and for adult classes and clubs as well 
as for general reading. 


276 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.35 postpaid. 


The University of Chicago Press 
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mountains, rocks—particularly the 


| great Percé rock with its two arches 


—and ever-changing land formations 


_ of the shore of Gaspé, he has pictur- 


ed in all their variegated colors, and 
investigated from a scientific stand- 


point, and into all this description he 
has introduced a historical undercur- 
rent which makes the whole a book of 
unusual interest. Plenty of good pho- 
tographic views serve as a guide to 
the text. 

Very different from these majestic 
northern shores are the mellowed 
beauties of the warm south of Eu- 


| rope as described by Mr. Lees in his 


Wanderings on the Italian Riviera. 
This book, which is “the record of a 
leisurely tour in Liguria,” made by 
the author in the company of an anti- 
quary friend, takes us up the Valley 
of the Nervia, to San Remo, up the 
Banks of the Argentina, to Albenga, 
Finalmarina and Genoa, and is as 
rich and luxuriant in brightly colored 
descriptions as is the country it de- 
scribes with flowers and verdure. It 
combines intimate familiarity with 
the country and accurate knowledge 
of the history of its people in very 
satisfactory proportions. 

The Heart of Gaspé, by John 

Mason Clarke. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $2. 


Wanderings on the Italian Riviera. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 


VARIOUS WOMEN 


Mr. Beresford hardly makes his 
World of Women attractive enough 
to be considered a dangerous book to 
put into the hands of the militant 
suffragets. There are some rather 
keen comments on the vanity of wom- 
en and the perils of modern civiliza- 
tion—also some questionable pass- 
ages that might well be expurgated. 
It leaves the reader suspended be- 
tween a practically maleless world in 
a hopeless state, and a new world 
whose cry is “Equality.” 

A whirlpool of greed and power, 
adventures appearing from the dark- 
ness at the exact psychological mo- 
ment that the wheels of the plot ma- 
chinery may run smoothly, two great 
masters of finance pitted against 
each other, and a final twist of Fate 
that brings success to the just and 
failure to the unjust—this is the sub- 
stance of Swirling Waters. But the 
unjust, however relentless and un- 
scrupulous, is a master of men and 
strikes the one strong note in the 
book. 

A New York lodging-house serves 
as a dull background for the picture 
of the vivid personality of an opera 
singer. But even the fairly good 
study of an artistic temperament 
with all its magnetism hardly justi- 
fies the 300-odd pages of The Book 


| of Evelyn. 
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Leaving behind her sixty thwarted , 
years in a quiet country town, the | 
quaintest of old ladies fares forth | 
to realize the dream of her girlhood. 
How Aunt Olive found her way into | 
a colony of artist folk, and played 
fairy godmother to the lovable geni- 
uses who peopled her Bohemia, is a | 
delightful fairy tale told with a sim- 
plicity and sincerity that is an art. 

The fanciful charm and imagina- 
tive power of Mr. Thomas’s new 
novel comes as a delight to the read- 
er of the played-out, everyday type 
of fiction. Outside of a certain mon- 
otony, due to the repetition of bibli- 
cally worded passages, the story of 
Fatima, “dark of eye and satiny of 
skin and plumply slender, and oh! so 
beautiful,” is well told. How Fatima 
married a fool, made fools of many 
wise men, and in the end learned to 
be satisfied with her own lot in life, 
makes a good story. 

The thoro knowledge which Mr. 
Vance has of the conditions of the 
theater enables him to write feeling- | 
ly of all its glitter and tawdriness, 
its many hardships and its many 
thrills. In his latest book, Joan 
Thursday, one of the best of Mr. 
Vance’s productions, he relates the 
soul story of a young shop girl, who 
leaves home to go on the stage. Four 
very different types of men play a 
part in Joan’s experiences—a theat- 
rical manager, a debauched clubman, 
an actor, whose forte is his ability to 
consume liquor, and a dramatist of 
sterling character. Notwithstanding 
the many trying situations and the | 
many temptations, Joan, clean cut of | 
character and alert of mind, comes 
out with flying colors, and is hailed | 
as a Broadway success. | 

World of Women, by J. D. Beres- 
ford. New York: Macaulay Co. 


$1.35. 
by Max Ritten- 


Swirling Waters, 
burg. New York: G. W. Dillingham 
Co. $1.25. 

The Book of Evelyn, by Geraldine 
Bonner. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.25. | 
Aunt Olive in Bohemia, by Leslie 
Moore. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton. $1.25. } 
Fatima, by Rowland Thomas. Bos- | 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
Joan Thursday, by Louis Joseph 
an Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1.30. 


CASTLES | 


The descriptive character of the | 
writing of Henry C. Shelley in his 
latest book, Royal Castles of Eng- | 
land, is splendid. He has succeeded | 
not only in enveloping his admirable | 
series of legends, facts, and tradi- | 
tions of all the English castles of | 
prominence with an atmosphere of 
historic charm and _ imaginative 
splendor, but he has interpreted the 
local sentiment relating thereto in an | 
interesting and accurate fashion. The | 
volume is handsomely illustrated. 


Royal Castles of England, by H. C. | 
oa. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. | 





-== NEW LONGMANS BOOKS — 





THE STRANGE STORY BOOK 


By Mrs. Lang. Edited by ANDREW 
LanG. With 12 Colored Plates and 
numerous other Illustrations by H. 
J. Foro, and a Portrait of Mr. Lang 
as Frontispiece. Small 8vo, gilt top. 
Pp. xvi+312. $1.60 net (Postage 15 
cents). 

This volume was planned by Mr. Lang, 
and was in type before his lamented death, 
but the proofs did not receive his revision. 
It will be the last of the 25 books issued 
under his editorship in this famous series. 


RECENT VOLUMES: 


The Book of Saints and Heroes 
The All Sorts of Stories Book 

The Book of Princes and Princesses 
The Red Book of Heroes 

The Violet Fairy Book 


ORGANIZED DEMOCRACY 


An Introduction to the Study of American 
olitics 


By Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D., LL.D. 


With Bibliographies and _ Index. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xxxvi+479. $2.50 
net; by mail, $2.66. bn, 
**\ valuable work in the American Citizen 
Series, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
LL.D. It sums up the development of the 
rights of citizenship, the analysis of the in- 
cumbence of the power of the State through- 
out the ages, the statement of the qualifica- 


tions for voting, and endeavors to describe 
the accumulation of regulations by which the 
citizen must be guided. The author also de 
scribes the various experiments that have 
been made to alter existing conditions.”— 
New York Sun. 

“A masterly book... comprehensive .. . 
never wearisome and always informative.””— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 








LORD LYONS: 


A Record of British Diplomacy 


‘ By Basil Williams. With Portraits 
By the Right Hon. Lord Newton. and Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. (Jn the 
With Portraits. 2 Vols. [Shortly.] Press.) 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 


Earl of Chatham 














THE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
LIFE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By Peter Sandiford, Ph.D. (Columbia), 
Lecturer on Education in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. xii+346. $1.35 net (Postage 11 
cents). 


MORAL INSTRUCTION : 
Its Theory and Practice 
By F. J. Gould, Author of “The Chil- 
dren’s Book of Moral Lessons,” 
“Youth’s Noble Path,” etc. Crown 
8vo. Pp. xiit+196. $0.90 net (Post- 
age 7 cents). 


_ Published under the auspices of the Moral 
Education League, London. 








THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO 


Being More Rambles with an American 
By Christian Tearle. 27 Illustrations. 
8vo. $2.50 net (Postage 15 cents). 


THE FALL OF PROTECTION 


By Bernard Holland, C. B. 8vo. [Nearly 
Ready.| 











GRACECHURCH 
By John Ayscough, Author of “San 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES 
By Constance Maud and Mary Maud. 








Celestino,” “Levia Pondera,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. viit319. $1.75 Contents" Ae You, Like It” "The Temp- 
est”—“‘King Lear”’—“Twelfth Night”—‘“‘The 
net (Postage 11 cents). Merchant of Venice” — “! Midsummer 
“The delightful volume is charmingly Cran- Night’s Dream” — “Macbeth” — “Hamlet” — 
fordesque, brilliantly Dickensish, and fastidious ‘Romeo and Juliet. With Illustrations, 
in artistry."—N, Y. Tribune. Crown 8&vo. 
A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE 
WORLD By M.E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blun- 
By Oscar Browning, M.A., Senior dell), Author of “The Manor 
Fellow of King’s College, Cam- Farm,” “Dorset Dear,” etc., ete. 
bridge, and Honorary Associate of Crown 8vo. Pp. viii-+-312. $1.35 net 


the British School at Rome. With 
8 Maps and 9 Genealogical Tables. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xx-+800. $1.50 














net (Postage 18 cents). Ken traffic 4 Tue te De 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. \e$$#25/ 443-9 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


(Postage 10 cents). 
“A solemn admonition to modern society. 
The Story of Mary Dunne is a straightfor- 
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AN 
ail 


or Conan Doyle, 
long before something 
novel marks 


“Imagine a person, tall, 





“IT had never seen a face 
With a skin of a perfect blonde, 
as black as a Creole’s.” That’s 


she 


tem ever devised, 
tective, 


and altogether fascinating adventure 


By the Kipling of the U. S. Navy 


The Happy Ship 


By Stephen French Whitman 


Author of “Predestined,” “The 
Isle of Life,” etc. 


Mr. Whitman has Kiplingized the 
American Navy in these rollick- 
ing stories of Shorty and Patrick 


with their own versions of many 


exploits and adventures afloat and 
ashore in many lands. Here is a 
new and distinct brand of humor 
with a universal appeal.  Iilus- 
trated by Yohn. 12m0. 


$1.25 net; postage 8 cents 


In Midsummer 
Days 


By August Strindberg 


A collection of charming fantasies 
shows in his work the naive side S| 
stories are widely differing in subject, 
tales to fables, 


keen philosophy. 12mo. 


Painting 


By Maurice Drake 


The author, 
of glass-painters, 
with materials, methods 


tects, churchmen and collectors. 
book in every way—beauty of typography, 
lustration—as well as an authoritative 
of extraordinary interest. 
lustrated in color, 4to 








UNITARIAN LITERATURE FREE 


Address MRS. STARKES WHITON, 
HincHam CENTER, MAss. 





Mi MH 


i 
Wilt 
Ht i 4 


Shakespeare and a face like Satan,” 
so seductively lovely. 








New Books Just Ready at All Bookstores 





Detective stories are generally compared to the work of Poe, Gaboriau, 
BUT THIS ONE IS INCOMPARABLE. 
“similar to Fu-Manchu’”’ 
A CRITERION 


It won’t be 
will be written, for this 


IN DETECTIVE STORIES. 
lean and feline, high-shouldered, with a brow like 


had eyes and lashes 
4 ; Karamanéh. 
machinations of the Chinese genius, the lure of the Oriental 


That’s Dr. Fu-Manchu. 
Along France’s River of Romance 
The cruel —the Loire. 
By Dovuctas GOLDRING 
The Loire runs through the 


slave girl, the workings of the most surprising criminal sys- 
and the cunning of Nayland Smith, de- 
go toward making this the most stirring, gripping 
tale in years. 

$1.25 net; postage 12 cents 


a writer who seldom 
his personality. 

ranging from fairy 
but they are alike in their good humor and 
$1.25 net; postage 12 cents 


A History of English Glass- 


The 


representing the third generation of a family 
records the best tradition in connection 
and examples of an art which is 
just coming to be recognized as its true worth by archi- 
This is a most sumptuous 


binding and il- 


| 


*““WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” | 


By Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and other Unitarian 
literature SENT FREE. Address P. 0. M., Ar 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


ROMEIKE’S 3, 
PRESS CLI PPINGS mode rm up-to- 


ate business 
man; they bging you in oun touch with all 
public and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of business. We read 
for our subscribers all the important papers pub- 
lished in the United States and abroad. If you 
have never used press clippings, drop us a postal 
and we will show-how they can be of advantage 
to you. Write for booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC., 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City 





used 
by 


= nowa- 


every 


| 


work on a subject 
Send for free prospectus. 
$12.50 net; expressage 50 cents 


From your - bookseller, or sent on receipt ot price. 


Il- 





heart of France. From LePuy, 
with its curious formations; Or- 
leans, with memories of Jeanne 
D’Are; Angers, home of the 
*Plantagenets, and the wonderful 
chateau country—from its source 
to its mouth it speaks romance. 
And the author translates for us 
the present as well as the past. 
8vo, Illustrated in color and 
half-tone. 

$2.75 net; postage 25c. 


Along Germany’s River of Ro- 
mance — the Moselle. 


By CHARLEs TOWER 

The romance of the Rhine is 
somewhat worn off by the tourist 
traffic, but the Moselle retains 
its charm. This book opens up 
the river’s attractive secrets and 
graphically pictures its wild 
crags, ancient castles, marvelous 
scenery and interesting folk. 
8vo. Illustrated in color and 
half-tone. 

$2.75 net; postage 25c. 


Practical Tree Repair 
By Evtsert PEeets 

In this new and authoritative 
book is the only complete expo- 
sition of the subject of tree sur- 
gery. Its value to the layman 
is considerably enhanced by the 
clearness of the language in 
which it is written, and the il- 
lustrations have been chosen with 
a view to practical use. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 

$2.00 net; postage I4c. 


Perfect Health for Women and 


Children. 
By EtizaBetH SLOAN CHESSER 


Authority states that one-fifth of 
the babies die of preventable dis- 
eases before they reach the age 
of five years. In this book the 
way to perfect health is shown 
to women, both for themselves 
and their children. The book is 
one that must command attention 
from every thoughtful person. 

$1.35; postage I2¢, 

Send for catalogue 


LiveTxeaZeixe ml (28 





30, East ¥ 21% St. 
New York 





PEOPLE WHO WRITE 


| We are told that Maurice Hewlett, 
_in his new book Bendish (Scrib- 

ners) has taken the character of the 
| novel’s hero from Lord Byron. 


| Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin gives 

people a chance to see the scenes of 

her stories and many of the char- 
_acters at the Dorcas Fair which is 
held every summer at Quillcote, her 
summer home. About a thousand 
visitors take advantage of this op- 
portunity every day. 

Those who maintain that one can- 
not portray a life which one has not 
lived, will be interested to know that 
N. C. Wyeth, whose bucking broncho 
and other Western pictures are so 
fuil of life, was once a cowboy him- 

self. His gigantic physique and his 
‘ardent support of Roosevelt have 
gained for him the epithet of a two 
hundred and fifty pound bull-moose. 


Confusion has existed in the minds 
of some persons between Gouverneur 
Morris, the contemporary short-story 
writer, and his great-grandfather of 
the same name, whose memoirs have 
recently appeared. Admirers of the 

| present writer will find that his most 
fantastic tales are surpassed in ro- 
mance—to say nothing of spice and 
humor—by the actual facts of his an- 
cestor’s life. 


Mr. Owen Johnson deplores the 
sensational: treatment of the present 
day sex drama because he foresees 
the swinging of the pendulum to an 
opposite extreme. He fears that the 
revulsion of feeling will “do the 
greatest harm to the responsible and 
serious writers of modern fiction.” 
After reading two instalments of 
his new serial, The Salamander, 
the thought is irresistibly suggested 

_that Mr. Johnson need not worry if 
| it is only “responsible and serious 
writers” and not those addicted to 
sensational treatment who are to 
suffer. 


The Dial quotes a London paper 
| whose name it suppresses to the ef- 
| fect that the “moderately successful” 
| English author earns £10 an hour of 
| his working time. If he is enter- 
| prising to the extent of selling dra- 
| matic or photo-play rights he ma- 

terially increases that amount. We 
| suspect that few of this class of 
| workers observe an eight hour day. 

If they did, “moderately successful” 
| would hardly describe them. 


The same paper reports that Mr. 
_ Hall Caine’s new novel, The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me, is being printed 
in fourteen languages, including 
| Japanese and Yiddish. The Hottentot, 
however, has been spared the neces- 
sity of its perusal, for which he may 
‘be duly grateful. 
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PEBBLES 


“The doctor says I must quit smok- 
ing. One lung is nearly gone.” 

“Oh, dear, John. Can’t you hold out 
until we get enough coupons for that 
dining-room rug?”—Louisville Courier 
Journal. 


“Did the doctor tell you what you 
had?” 

“No. He took what I had without tell- 
ing me.”—Life. 


“What will you put in the magazine 
this month?” 

“About forty pages concerning what 
we had last month.” 

“Ven.” 

“And forty more about what we will 
have next month.” 

“And then?” 

“That ought to be enough for this 
month.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 


“These magazines are so helpful.” 
“What’s the latest?” 
“Here in the home hints they tell 


you how to make a lovely suffraget | ; 


bomb out of an old tomato can.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


We’ve stumbled on the limit now, in | 


awful days like these, 
And Woman wears a Balkan Blouse 
with waistband at her knees. 
—Galveston News. 


“T’ve just returned from abroad, you 
know. How is your poor father?” 

“We lost him.” 

“Dear, dear!” 

“Yes, the nurse married him.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


New Yorker (at box office window) — 
Have you two orchestra seats in the 
fourth row, center, for tonight? 

Ticket Seller—yYes, sir. 

New Yorker (after recovering from 
the shock)—I guess I don’t want them 
—the show can’t be any good!—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


Counsel—The law presumes you are 
innocent until you are proved guilty. 

Prisoner—My goodness! What a dif- 
ference there is between the law and the 
district attorney!—Town Topics. 


Eighteen more cadets have been pun- 
ished for hazing at West Point, so it 
may be taken for granted that hazing 
has been permanently stopped again.— 
Indianapolis News. 


A woman may learn fishing from some 
Izaak Walton book, 

But calls upon a man to take the catfish 
off her hook. 


—Galveston News. 


Warden (to new prisoner)—What 
work can you do? What was your occu- 
pation? 

Prisoner—lI was ’cellist in an orches- 
tra. 

Warden—Well, then, we’ll set you to 
work sawing wood.—Boston Advertiser. 





nu trades, arts, and sciences, sports, foreign 
|| phrases, abbreviations, etc. Get the Best. — ternational— 


“A Real Pleasure to Use it!’~ 


the new India-Paper Edition of 


WEBSTERS ai : 
New INTERNATIONAL | 
( yo". DICTIONARY 


: Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the 
\ Regular Edition. Printed on expensive, thin, 
strong, opaque, imported 

India Paper. So light, so 
convenient, that you will 
use it at every opportun- 
nity. Size, 123¢x934x2'4 
inches. Wt., only 7 Ibs. 
Regular Edition. Printed on 
strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size, 
123§X934X5 inches. Wt. 
i= 1434 lbs. Both Editions | 
@= are from the same plates ||| 
= and have the index. ti 
= More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. | 
; 12,000 Biographical Entries. | 
— = Nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 

This New Creation is far more than a dic- Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 


The only dictionary with | 
tionary, being equivalent in type matter to a the new divided page, 
15- volume encyclopedia. It answers with “A Stroke of Genius.” 






|| final authority all kinds of questions in lan- Keep abreast of the times. 


To Know means to win 
a9 seography, 10¢gTa hy, 
guage, history, gcograpn) biography Success. Let us tell you 


more about the New In- 


Supreme Court Judges concur in its favor. The Merriam Webster 
The Government Printing Office at Washing- py — 
ton uses it as the authority. These statements |} 
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i i . ° i) Send se »le pages, maps, etc. 
\)\)|| WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Free set of pocket maps if you name this magazine. i Sind sample: pages, Mapa. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. i 
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New Books—At All Booksellers 


Two New Books 4t*¢ Newell Dwight Hillis 


Lectures and Orations by 
Henry Ward Beecher 


Collected and with Introduction by Newell Dwight Hillis 


It is fitting that one who is noted for the grace, 
finish | eloquence of his own addresses 
should choose those of his predecessor which 
net $1.25 \he deems worthy to be preserved. The vol- 
ume contains many addresses not otherwise 
accessible. Net $1.20 





, a Hinsdale Pitman 


The Lady Elect 


A Chinese Romance 
The highest authorities on “Things Chinese” 
pronounce this story a remarkable combina- 
tion of the most irresistible type of pure 
romance and the most realistic delineation 
of Chinese life. 


Illustrated by Chinese artists, 


Charles H. Lerrigo 


Doc Williams 


A Tale of the Middle West 


“The homely humor of the old doctor and 
his childlike faith in ‘the cure’ is so in- 
tensely human that he captures the sym- 
pathy of the layman at once—a sympathy | 
that becomes the deepest sort of interest. 

—Topeka Capital. 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


Richard S. Holmes 


Bradford Horton, Man 


Unquestionably Dr, Holmes’ greatest story. 
light on \There is an appeal of sincerity and a reliev- 
It is full of\ing humor wholesome and kindly. Brad- 
ford Horton stands in fiction as a creation 
worthy of its author. 


Cloth, $1.25 net 
Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen's Wife) 


Samantha on 
the Woman Question 


For an entire generation Marietta Holley 
has been entertaining lovers of good humor. 
Her last volume is not only timely, but with 

all its facetiousness, keen and telling in its 
advocacy of “Votes for Women” and Tein- 
perance. It equals anything the author has 
produced. 


Illustrated, net $1.00 











Frederic 
J. Haskin 


Author of 
“The American 
Government” 


The 
Immigrant : 


An Asset and a 
Liability 

“A valuable 
the subject. 
facts and a capable and 
conscientious study as to 
the meaning of the facts. 
Any thoughtful person will 


find here much valuable ma- 
terial,” 


—Herald and Presbyter. 
Net $1.25 


Frank J. Cannon— 
Dr. George L. Knapp 


Brigham Young and 
His Mormon Empire 


This life story of the man who founded 

a Mohammedan kingdom in a puritan 
republic. The real inside facts about one 
of the most romantic and 


interestin ° 
characters in American history. . . Martha S. Gielow 
Illustrated, net $1.50 Founder of Industrial Educational Ass’n 


John T. Faris, D. D. Uncle Sam 
Seeking Success A. Stesy of the Manntaincese 


A Companion to ‘Making Good”’ The dramatic quality of this original little 
These glimpses of actual events in the lives of \story of the Southern mountain people grips 
boys and men will play an important part in \the reader and makes an irresistible appeal 
forming right ideals in the minds of all readers,\to the emotions. 


8vo, net $1.25 Illustrated, net 50c. 


Addresses and Papers, together with a 
Study of David Swing and His Message 
by Newell D. Hillis. 
A collection of 
Swing’s greatest orations and ad- 
dresses, mostly patriotic, none of 
which have before been published 
in book form, Dr. Hillis, who 
gathered them together. 
contributes an eloquent tribute 
to his distinguished confrere 
in an Introductory “Memorial 
dress.” 





Net $1.20 
John Henry Jowett, D.D. 


Things That 
Matter Most 


Devotional Papers 


Brief devotional mes- 
sages of the great 
preacher possessing 
the simplicity, the 
earnestness and 
directness 
have made 
Jowett —unfaii- 
ingly helpful. 























The publishers will be pleased to send their list of New Books—about one hundred titles, upon application 


Fleming H. Revell Company, tmo'zs wat 


CHICAGO, 125 No. Wabash Ave. 





By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for wlustrated book On tablets. Free. 


$82 Saving on New Typewriter 


As a result of remarkable invent on, a modern standard key- 
board typewriter is now being built in the Elliott-Fisher Bill- 
ing Machine Factory, with only 250 parts. Other machines 
have 1700 to 3700. This typewriter—LHE BENNETT 
PORTABLE —weighs but 76 ounces, and can be readily 
carried in grip or pocket, Its wonderful simplicity 
enables us to sell it for $18. Sold un money-back- 18 
exe tished 
in U.S.A. 


. Over 31,000 in daily use. 
Broadway, New York 
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INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 











Read some Catholic papers and you 
would think that The Independent 
was one of the most bigoted and in- 
tolerant of anti-Catholic periodicals. 
On the other hand, some of our read- 
ers seem to suspect that the editor 
has become a sub-rosa Jesuit and 


| that The Independent is subsidized 


The Message of David 
Swing to His Generation | 


_ Christian Science or any other, not 


by the Pope with a corruption fund 
paid out of Peter’s Pence. We do not 
recognize our likeness in either of 
these portraits. We aim to treat the 
Roman Catholic Church as we treat 
the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the 


| to be denounced or approved as a 


some of David | Whole, but to be criticized for what 


is bad about it and praised for what 


| is good. 


This policy naturally subjects us to. 
criticism from those who think that 
it is “none of our business” what 
goes on inside the churches. Ot 


| course the easiest way and the way 
_ adopted by most of our contempor- 
| aries is to ignore church affairs as 
_ too insignificant for mention or too 
| ticklish to touch. But it appears to 
| us that religion is still a power in 
the world and that it is a matter of 


public interest what forms it is 


| taking. 


which | 
Dr. | 


This, however, is not the place to 
talk about ourselves, but rather to 


| give our readers a chance to talk 





12mo, | back at us, as does a New Mexican 
net $1.25 | 


friend, who objects to the irenic tone 
of a recent editorial. 


A PROTESTING PROTESTANT 
In your editorial on Pax Catholica, 


| issue of September 18, are fuund these 


words: “There are dark corners of the 
world, like Ulster, and tales and lies of 
insolent ignorance like the Menace, that 
still cultivate brutal bigotry,” etc., 


| which I regret to see in so widely a 


read paper as The Independent. 

In the present temper of the Roman 
Catholic Church is it not clear that 
the Menace would be put out of busi- 
ness if “tales and lies of insolent ignor- 
ance” were its chief stock in trade? 

Is it possible for two systems so op- 
posite as Romanism and Protestantism 
to “walk together?” You say it is, but 
where is your proof from history, the 
world round? Is not what we read in 
Maria Monk in the 30’s a picture of 
what is going on in our day in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, in Silver- 
ton, Oregon, and Camden, New Jersey, 
and are we to look at this picture, write 
under it Pax Catholica, hang it on our 
walls, and gain inspiration from it? 

I have not personally investigated all 
the above cases, but I have the Silver- 
ton, and find it is no “tale nor lie.” 

I have read The Independent for a 
good many years, and I think I know 
your position. Be patient; today’s ig- 
norance will be dispelled by tomorrow’s 


| wisdom. But in that case, why has not 


today’s wisdom dispelled yesterday’s ig- 
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norance; and where, in what country, 
and age, can = point to the proof of 
your ey y? 

In the face of what Romanism is, and 
has been, and from its nature is bound 
to be, the position of The Independent 
and other papers is strange beyond ex- 
pression. 


But just in time to cheer us up 
after this reproof comes a message 
of approval from an Ohio correspon- 
dent: 


I wish to heartily commend you for 
the editorial in the issue of the 18th in 
regard to Catholic and Protestant prej- 
udice. The Menace is a menace to the 
United States. It influences the mind 
of the ignorant making them believe 
the Catholics are a body to be feared 
politically. I am a Methodist of the 
Methodists, but I despise rank preju- 
dice coupled with ignorance as is shown 
in this publication. Keep up the battle 
against ignorant prejudice and espe- 
cially religious prejudice. 


CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE VS. PERNI- 
CIOUS PUBLICITY 


Our editorial condemnation of two 
recent plays which have introduced 
scenes of vicious life apparently for 
the sole purpose of making melodra- 
matic material out of them, has met 
with the approval of a New York 
lady, who also questions whether the 
newspapers are not doing more harm 
than good in giving details of sen- 
sational crimes: 


The calm of a beautiful Sunday af- 
ternoon is suddenly broken by the rau- 
cous noise of the “extra” news vender. 
He has no need to whet the curiosity of 
his prospective customers by indistinct 
mumblings. He cries in clear-cut stac- 
cato tones: “Priest murders girl . . . 
on Hundred and Twenty-fifth street,” 
and the thoughts of thousands of peo- 
ple, unduly preoccupied for over a week 
with the harrowing facts of a brutal 
murder, revert instantaneously to the 
grewsome theme. 

Every vocation has its language and 
its literary orran. Trade journals ap- 
peal to particular interests. Murder is, 
fortunately, a very specialized voca- 
tion. Its discussion ought to be confined 
to the people directly concerned with 
the upholding of public safety, the 
police, law courts, alienists, etc. 

Is it meet, is it judicious, that the 
young, that mothers, that all other de- 
cent women and men should be steeped 
in the noisome details of murder and 
rapine? Is there no limit to what is fit 
to print, except what steel presses can 
stand without flying to pieces? Do not 
the newspapers illegally trade upon the 
morbid curiosity of a vast majority of 
people whose finer sensibilities they are 
systematically blunting? And is not this 
newer conspiracy of open discussion 
as perverting to morals as are the un- 
savory plays now before the public? 
And would not a “conspiracy of silence” 
more effectually kill off the evil ten- 
dencies of that unwholesome curiosity 
that afflicts many persons than the 
frantic agitation for a frank discussion 
of all sorts of intimate problems? 

Women are the natural arbiters of 
what is fit to print or to play. As 
Goethe says in Torquato Tasso: 


Wo Sittlichkeit regiert, regieren sie, 
Und wo die Frechheit herrscht, da sind 
sie nichts. 


They do not need to wait for the | 
ballot for this. They can now help to 
raise the standard of taste in decent | 
dress and decent press, in clean paper 
or clean play. And if they cannot im- 
press their ideals on their contempo- | 
raries by public speech or political ac- | 
tion, they can at least join in a “con- | 
spiracy of silence” and do good by doing | 
nothing. They can refuse to buy the | 
lurid newspaper or to patronize the | 
lewd play. 

Too many things are being dragged 
into public consciousness. Crime in all 
its phases, scandal, divorce proceedings | 
are not fit to. be the daily breakfast | 
food of thousands of newspaper readers. 
Official corruption is the theme of week- 
lies and monthlies. Sex problems and 
the shameful trafficking in womanhood 
have become delectable bits of play- | 
house amusement, flourishing rivals of 
musical comedies. And the minds of the 
immature are forcibly directed to such 
atrocities by the publicity given to 
them. Better the suicide conspiracy of 
silence than this veritable slaughter of | 
innocent thoughts, the gradual break- 
ing down of all reticence, the final cor- 
ruption of good taste. 





THAT CAMEL EXPERIMENT 


In our “Survey of the World” for 
September 4 we alluded to the at- 
tempt made before the war to intro- 
duce camels in our southern deserts. 
An Arizona correspondent calls at- 
tention to another practical obstacle 
to their use, which is, of course, real, 
altho it is not insuperable. The 
Arab’s horse and camel form parts | 
of the happy family of his tent with- 
out any incapacitating incompatabii- 
ity. In the northern tropical portions 
of Australia camels are used under 
conditions similar to those of Ari- | 
zona. 

But the modern “ship of the des- 
ert” is the motor car, which can go | 
longer without watering than the 
camel and can make better time. The | 
French are making great use of au- | 
tomobiles in their penetration of the | 
Sahara and now that Tripoli is open- | 
ed up to civilization, we may expect | 
soon a motor road along the Medi- | 
terranean coast of Africa from Tan- | 
gier to Cairo, an ideal run, outrival- | 
ing the Riviera opposite. 

Your camel story on page 579 seems | 
to be accurate enough except in its | 
omission of the one great reason why | 
the introduction of those beasts wasn’t 
a success, that was the fact that when- | 
ever the camels appeared they invari- 
ably caused a stampede of horses, | 
mules and burros. Every Arizona per- | 
son who professes to know anything | 
about the matter will tell you this. | 

From all I can learn of the matter, | 
I am inclined to accept the Arizona ver- 
sion. The allegation that ill feeling | 
against Jeff Davis, who made the in- | 
novation, prejudiced the experiment, is 
rather amusing in the face of the fact 
that a majority of the early Arizonans 


were Southerners and Confederate 
sympathizers. 








Teachers and 


Superintendents 
Should Read these Letters 


THE INDEPENDENT gave very sat- 
isfactory results in a great many 
schools last year. Here are just a 
few of the many recommendations 
we have received since the beginning 
of the school year: 


LaFAyYEtTTE, Ind., Sept. 16, 1913. 
The Independent, New York: 

Dear Sirs—Last year we used THE 
INDEPENDENT with our Freshman students 
in English. We were so well satisfied 
with the results that we would be glad 
to use it again. May we expect the same 
rates this year? Please let me know as 
soon as possible in order that we may get 
in the list in time for your mailing list 
by October first. We have seven hundred 
in our Freshman class. 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp Ayres, 
Professor of English, Purdue University. 


NORTH YAKIMA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
NortH YAKIMA, Wash., Sept. 10, 1913. 
The Publisher of The Independent, 119 
West goth St., New York, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN—I thank you for your 
offer— or consent to extend to my pupils 
of this year the same favorable terms ex- 
tended last year. Our experiment of 
last year gave very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, 
SELDEN SMYSER, 
Head of English Dept., High School. 








Yankton, S. D., Sept. 13, 1913. 
The Independent, New York City: 
GENTLEMEN — An _ arrangement ° was 
made last year, by which you supplied us 
with a quantity of THE INDEPENDENT for 
class room use. We desire to make 
similar arrangements this year, and here- 
by order twenty-eight copies of Tue In- 
[TEPENDENT to be sent us weekly. 
Yours truly, 
L. C. Sorrett, 
Instructor, Yankton College. 


PETOSKEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
E. C. Hartwett, Superintendent. 
Petoskey, Mich., Sept. 16, 1913. 
The Independent, New York City: 
GENTLEMEN—Please send to the Pe- 
toskey Public School: twenty copies of 
THE INDEPENDENT for the next four 
months, beginning as soon as _ possible. 
We expect to receive the rate given to 
schools using your magazine for school 


| work We are offering a course in our 


School Curriculum in Magazine Reading, 
ior which we give the same credit as we 
do for Algebra. THe INDEPENDENT will 
be used as the text-book. 
Very truly yours, 
E. C. Hartwe t. 


Send at once for Special School Rates 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th Street New York 
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The Countryside 
Magazine 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


Announces to the readers. of THE 


INDEPENDENT a notable series of 


editorials on live suburban topics by 


HAROLD J. HOWLAND 
for ten years a member of the edi- 
torial staff of The Outlook, and now 
Associate Editor of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, as follows: 

August—‘Shall We Have Sunday Golf” ; 
Septcember—“‘Awakening Civic Spirit’; 
October—“What Shall We Do With the 
Turkey Trot’; 
Now.mber—‘Why Not 
Now.” 


Church Unity 


In order to acquaint the readers of 
THe INDEPENDENT with this beautiful 
countryside magazine, we make the fol- 
lowing special offer: 

Send us 50 cents, in stamps, coin or 
postal note, and we will forward, postage 
prepaid, the four issues of SUBURBAN 
LIFE described above, containing the first 
four of the series of editorials by Mr. 
Howland. 

It will convenience us if you use the 


following coupon in ordering. 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 


The Suburban Press, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York: 
GENTLEMEN: For the enclosed 50 cents send 
the four issues of SUBURBAN LIFE contain- 
ing the first four editorials by Harold J. Howland. 


DE cack b dunn cenkdedudy basadaanensteakuns shed 


APPLIED ELECTRICITY 


An electric fireless cooker recently 
put on the market requires so little cur- 
rent for its operation that it can be 
connected to any electric lamp socket. 


The feasibility of electric lighted ten- 
nis courts has been abundantly demon- 
strated in America, several tennis clubs 
in various parts of the country having 
installed a system of electric lighting 
which makes their courts as popular in 


the evening as in the day-time. The. 


idea has now been adopted in England 
and extended to the cricket field so that 
play may go on after daylight fails. 


Even the circus is now lighted by 
electricity. This year two of the largest 
tent shows in the world, those of Bar- 
num & Bailey and the Ringling Broth- 
ers, have their own portable power 
plants for flooding their tents with elec- 
tric light. The apparatus used in each 
case is a gasoline-electric generator set 
specially made for the purpose. This 
outfit supplies enough energy to light 18 
are lamps, two 25-ampere spotlights 
for the stage, and several strings of 
incandescent lamps. 


The Woman’s Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Brookline, Massachusetts, has 
stolen a march on the suffragists by 
putting up a large electric sign, facing 
the Village Square transfer station of 
the Boston Elevated Railway, which 
reads “Women neither WANT —= nor 


NEED to vote. ANTI-Suffrage Asso- | 
ciation.” Various and often curious are | 
the comments overheard among the | 


thousands of travelers on the rapid 
transit lines who pass this negative 
sign. 


A battery-driven three-wheel vehicle 
has been used successfully by a Brook- 
lyn laundry for several months past. 
This vehicle is of the ordinary type of 
small laundry wagon, and when loaded 
to capacity it will carry 200 pounds and 
attain a speed of eight miles an hour. 
Its battery is charged by means of a 
mercury-are rectifier at a cost per 
charge of about 16 cents, with the 
price of energy at six cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. The distance it is able to 
make on one charge, while collecting 
and delivering laundry, averages from 
twenty-five to thirty miles. Its builder 
estimates its total running cost at 4 
cents a mile. 


The Northwestern Electric Company, 
backed by San Francisco and Portland 
(Oregon) capitalists, recently complet- 
ed and put in operation a large hydro- 
electric power plant on the White Sal- 
mon River, at a point about three miles 

| above the mouth of the river where it 
|empties into the Columbia. From the 
_dam to the power house site the water 
|is carried in a wood-stave pipe 13% 
feet in diameter, which is said to be 
| the largest pipe of the kind ever known. 
|The power house is situated on the 
| river bank and a working head of 177 
feet is secured. A large part of the 
energy developed is to be carried by 
pole line into the city of Portland. 


= 1 NEW BORK ee 
| § 338 Pages 5% x8% Illustrated NET $2.00 


A NEW ERA IN 


CHEMISTRY 


Some of the More Important Developments 
in General Chemistry During the 
Last Quarter of a Century. 


BY 
HARRY C. JONES 


Professor of Physical Chemistry, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Author of “Electrical 
Nature of Matter and Radio- 
activity.” 


AN EXPOSITION of the fundamental dif- 

ference between the chemistry of today 
and that of twenty-five years ago showing in 
what this difference consists, how these new 
developments were brought about and by 
whom. The author writes with authority, 
having known well the men who were instru- 
mental in bringing about this ‘‘New Era.” 


CONTENTS 
Condition of Chemistry in 1887. Develop- 
ment of the Law of Mass Action. The 
Energy Changes that take place in Chemical 
Reactions. Van’t Hoff, Le Bel, and “ae 
and the Origin of Stereochemistry. The 
Phase Rule of Willard Gibbs. Chemical 
Dynamics of Van’t Hoff and Chemical Equi- 
librium of Le Chatelier. The Role of Osmo- 
tic Pressure in the Analogy between Solu- 
tions and Gases. Arrhenius and the Theory 
of Electrolytic Dissociation. The Solvate 
| @ Theory of Solution and the Importance of 
Solutions for Science in General. The Work 
of Wilhelm Ostwald in Inaugurating the New 
Era in Chemistry. Investigations by Stu- 
dents and Co-workers of Wilhelm Ostwald. 
The Electron and Radiochemistry. Explana- 
tion of Radioactive Phenomena. Appendix. 
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Deep Breathing 


By D. O. HARRELL, M.D. 


I believe we must ali admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact 
that not one person in twenty, or perhaps 
one person in a hundred, really breathes 
deeply. Every physician can verify the 
statement that we are daily called upon 
to prescribe drugs for ailments that owe 
their cause directly to insufficient and im- 
proper breathing.—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every 
fibre of our body, is directly dependent 
upon the air we_ breathe. Health, 
Strength and Endurance are impossible 
without well-oxygenated blood. The food 
we eat must combine with abundant oxy- 
gen before it can become of any value to 
the body. Breathing is to the body what 
free draught is to the steam boiler. Shut 
off the draught, and you will kill your fire, 
no matter how excellent coal you use. Simi- 
larly, if you breathe shallowly, you must 
become anaemic, weak and thin, no mat- 
ter how carefully you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value 
of deep breathing. For instance, it is a 
well known fact that worry, fear, and in- 
tense mental concentration practically 
paralyze the breathing muscles. This de- 
pressing condition can be entirely over- 
come through conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise 
lies in the activity it gives the lungs. 


What we term “lack of healthful exercise” | 
in reality means insufficient lung action. | 
Exercise that does not compel vigorous 


deep breathing is of little real value. 
Unfortunately few persons have the 
strength and endurance to exercise vio- 
lently enough to stir the lungs into rapid 
action. This is especially true of women 
and also of men who have permitted their 
muscles to kecome weak. Common sense, 
therefore, dictates that the lungs should 
be exercised independently through deep 
breathing gymnastics. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important sub- 
ject of respiration, that to my knowledge 
for the first time really treats the subject 
in a thoroughly scientific and practical 
manner. I refer to the booklet, entitled 
“Deep Breathing,” by Paul von Boeck- 
mann, R.S. In this treatise, the author 
describes proper breathing, so that even 
the most uninformed layman can get a 
correct idea of the act. The booklet con- 
tains a mass of common sense teachings 
on the subject of Deep Breathing, and 
“Internal Exercise.” The author has had 
the courage to think for himself, and to 
expose the weaknesses in our modern sys- 
tems of physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exer- 
cise, that is, the danger of developing the 
external body at the expense of the in- 
ternal body. The author’s arguments are 
so logical it is self-evident that his theor- 
ies must be based upon vast experience. 
Personally I know that his teachings are 
most profoundly scientific and. thoroughly 
practical, for I have had occasion to see 
them tested with a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be ob- 
tained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeck- 
mann directly at 1992 Tower Bldg., 110 
W. goth St., New York. The simple ex- 
ercises he describes therein are in them- 
selves well worth ten times the small price 
demanded.—A dv. 


CONCERNING COLLEGES 


The trend toward limited and highly 


selected student bodies is evident in the 
decision of the faculty council of Ober- 
lin to admit no more than 1000 students 
to the College of Arts and Sciences. 


Princeton University, which gave 
President Wilson to the nation, is also 
the loser by the appointment of Henry 
Van Dyke to be Minister to The Neth- 
erlands. Dr. Van Dyke was Murray 
professor of English literature at the 
university, and has been a part of 
Princeton life for many years. 


Is Yale to have a Bowl? That is the 
name informally given to the athletic 
field now being constructed, with its 


sunken arena and its circling stands. | 


Alumni in the Yale Alumni Weekly are 

| debating the fitness of the term. Those 
in favor urge that it is a unique title, 
and hint that Harvard and Yale should 
not both use the word stadium. 


One hour a week times thirty-six | 


jackies equals thirty-six hours per day 
of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar, history and geography. That 
is what the enlisted men of the cruiser 
“Des Moines” have been getting since 
Commander Andrew T. Long organized 
a school on board. The work of the 
thirty-six volunteers was so satisfac- 
tory that other ships will follow suit. 


A real “city room’—with a “city 
desk,” plenty of typewriters, and tele- 
phones for taking and sending stories 
over the wire—was turned over to the 
cub reporters and copy-readers of the 
Columbia School of Journalism when 
college opened last week. The building, 
the only one in the country devoted pri- 
marily to teaching journalism, has also 
a big “morgue” and a model reference 
library. 


Wisconsin graduate farmers are go- 
ing back to their fathers’ farms. After 
a course in the university the expert 
agriculturalists are in great demand, 
at salaries ranging from $900 to $2800, 
but very many of them, according to 
university authorities, are refusing 
these offers and deciding to work at 
home. Eighty-five per cent of the men 
who take the short courses in agricul- 
ture stay on Wisconsin farms. 


Austria, Holland, France and Ger- 
many are now sending instructors to 
Columbia University. The Kaiser Wil- 
helm and Theodore Roosevelt professor- 
ships are of several years’ standing. 
This year M. Perrin, of the University 
of Paris, will lecture in New York in 
physical chemistry, and William D. 
Guthrie will go from Columbia to talk 
about American Constitutional Law in 
Paris. Prof. G. S. Fullerton, of Colum- 
bia, will give lecture courses in philos- 
ophy and university administration in 
Vienna, while Leonard Charles Van 
|Noppen will be Queen Wilhelmina 
professor, lecturing at Morningside 
| Heights on Dutch literature. The Aus- 
|trian visitor has not yet been desig- 
| nated. 





Over Four Million Sold 





THE AUTHOR'S sLATEST SUCCESS 


Harold Bell Wright’s 


Book of Human Heart Beats 


Their Yesterdays 


A Tender Story of Life and Love 


Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo., 
$1.30 net. 

Boston Globe—This is the gentle story of the love of a 
man and a woman in which the vigor of ‘‘That Printer of 
Udell's, * the kindliness of *“The Shepherd of the Hills,"’ 
the power of ‘Dan Matthews" and the grace of ‘‘Barbara 
Worth’ are all woven into a strain more delicate and more 


beautiful than this great writer has ever betore penned. 


One Million Edition 


50 Cents Everywhere 
The Book That Thrilled the World 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 


A Story of Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright 
The Famous Ozark Life Stories 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
That Printer of Udell’s 


Harold Bell Wright’s Next Novel 


The Eyes of the World 


Announced for publication this fall, has 
been postponed till next year (1914.). 





Mr. Wright’s story of 
The Uncrowned King 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 
Cloth, 16mo., 50 cents net. Full leather, 
$1.00 net. 

The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in 
Novel form in *‘The Calling of Dan Matthews’’ and then 
again in //egory in this story of ‘‘The Uncrowned King" 

is vital to the race. 


Book Catalog Free 


Our mammoth catalog, size 8% x 544 inches, over 400 
pages, adv ertises books of all the publishers at big savings. 
Write us for it today. Bargains on every page. Books onall 
subjects. Hundreds 


u , of Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Catalog sent postage pre- 
paid /ree om request. 


The Book Supply Company 
E. W. Reynolds, Pres. Publishers and 
Booksellers 
231-233 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Standard 
Bible 
Edited by Ge Acowinen Revision 


The most correct trans- 
lation 


By the most eminent 
Christian Scholars 


From the oldest manuscripts 


The best version of the Scrip- 
tures ever produced 


Prices from 35 cents up— for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send for Booklet and Price List to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381U Fourth Ave., New York 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 
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New Outing 


Books for the 


Fall of 1913 





Frontispiece from 


“The Trail to Yesterday” 


THE TRAIL TO 
YESTERDAY 


By 
CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 
Author of 


‘* The Coming of the Law,” ‘* The 
Two-Gunman,” etc. 


A story of the Old West in which a 
girl from the East finds herself con- 
fronted with a strange type of man 
dwelling in the shadow of an ancient 
grudge. 

Dakota, the man, first convinces 
her that he is a brute beyond re- 
demption and then gradually wins 
her back to the belief in his own 
essential manliness. 


Before this happens, however, there 
has been an attempted bribe to do 
murder, an attempted murder that 
seems the response to the bribe and a 
wild ride through the night, that ends 
at Dakota’s shack. 


Four illustrations by R. W. Amick. 
I2mo. $1.35 net. Postage toc. (Ready 
Oct. 10, 1913.) 


A°YEAR WITH A 
WHALER 


By 
W. N. BURNS 
Out of sheer desire to see what it was 
like, Mr. Burns shipped as “greenhorn” on 


a whaler making the voyage from San 
Francisco up into the Arctic. 


They wallowed through hurricanes, 


‘traded with the natives, bumped the 


Arctic ice floes, and caught their share 
of bowheads. 


It is a story of personal adventure and 
observation, perhaps a last firsthand 
glimpse of a dying industry and of the life 
it entailed on the men who followed it. 

Illustrated 
$2.00 net. 
1913.) 


with photographs. 1I2mo. 
Postage 12c. (Ready Oct 15, 


OUR 
SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDERS 


By 
HORACE KEPHART 
Author of 


‘The Book of Camping and 
Woodcraft ”’ 


This is an inside, authentic, friendly ac- 
count of the lives, customs, thoughts, and 
feelings of the dwellers in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of the South. Mr. Kephart has 
lived among these people for the better 
part of a decade. 


Literally the purest race stock of peo- 
ple of any region in America, the moun- 
tain people are in many ways living, 


thinking and acting as did their ancestors | 


150 years ago. 


He has talked with them, slept and eaten 
in their cabins, sympathized with them, and 
gradually absorbed all the things which 
make them different from the world out- 
side. 


Illustrated with many photographs by the 
author. Octavo. $2.50 net. Postage 16c. 
(Ready Oct. 25, 1913.) 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


141 West 36th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 





165 WEST 73rd STREET, 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class . . 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped . 


160 and 162 WEST 74th STREET 
Connecting with and including 
NEW YORK 











SCHOOLS 


Outdoor Study All Winter {f.,{75 "Sihnete. 


The Orton School for Girls, Pasadena, California. 
24th year. Certificates admit to Eastern colleges. 
Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Affilia- 
tions—Paris, Berlin. 


ANNA B,. ORTON, Principal, Department M. 


WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn. 











MAINE, HEBRON. 


Hebron Academy 

Founded in 1804. A Maine school, with mod- 
ern methods and modern teachers. For boys and 
girls. Send for catalogue. 

WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls ANDOVER 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. ‘ao 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 








THE DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional opportunity for boys and young 
men of character and ability to prepare for col- 
lege and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Read circular. Address 815 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass. 











» SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history form, 
structure,and wiiti g ofthe Short-Story taught 
J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s 
Magazine. Over one hundred Home Study 
Coursesunder rotessorsin Harvard, Brown, 
Cornell and leading colleges. 


250 page catalog free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Esenwein Dept. 305 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 































THE MORRISTOWN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
at Morristown, New Jersey, is prepared to give a 
two and one-half years’ course in general nurs- 
ing. A sutticient compensation is given to cover 
all expense. Application to be made to the 
| superintendent. 





OHIO, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Limited in numbers. College preparatory and ad- 
vanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, 
Iiterature, History, Music and Art. Preparation 
for foreign travel. Address, 
MRS. E. PARK SMITH MILLER, or 
MISS EMMA LOUISE PARRY, A. M. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Fifth year opens September 25, 1913 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 











“PRIMARY TO COLLEGE” 


Berkeley School 
for Boys 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
Thorough Preparation for all Colleges 
and Technical Schools 
Light. Airy Rooms. Small classes. 
750 Graduates have entered College. 
Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 


T2nd St. & West End Ave. Tel. Col. 1415 








TEACHERS AGENCY _ 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. 





of Boston, 120 
Boylston St. 
and Private 
Telepbone. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES 


While “thin” negatives may readily 
be intensified, with the plates used for 
color photography such processes re- 
sult simply in increasing the density 
without effecting the color contrasts. 
A device marketed in England consists 


of delicately tinted films which may be | 


bound between the color plate and the 


cover glass, thus accentuating any color | 


desired. 


A new process of transferring de- | 
signs to copper for engraving purposes 


and taking advantage of the sensitive- 
ness of cuprous salts to light consists 
in exposing a polished copper plate to 
chlorine gas for a few seconds, thus 
forming a sensitive layer of copper 
chloride. The plate is exposed under a 
negative and fixt in a weak bath of 
“hypo.” The result is a positive image 
of brownish tone. 


Nowadays one can buy anything 
thru slot machines, from peanuts to 
postage stamps; the latest is a device 


which automatically takes your photo- | 
graph for five cents. You simply step | 
upon the platform, gaze into a little, 
mirror mounted on the front—which | 


is directly over the lens—assume your 
pleasantest expression, and drop a 
nickel in the slot. Promptly follows a 
whirring of machinery and in a few 


seconds a finished “tin type” drops from | 


a lower chute into your hand. The ma- 
chines are said to be well patronized 
and the likenesses good. 


A method which will largely frus- 
trate the efforts of bank-note counter- 
feiters has been invented by an Eng- 
lish woman, a process of waterproofing 
fabrics which so affects the fibers that 
it is absolutely impossible to photo- 
graph them. As the usual course of such 
gentry is to photograph the original 
note and then thru the rrocesses of 
photo-engraving form a plate from 
which other notes may be printed, it 
is obvious that with the use of paper 
treated by this process for the legiti- 
mate notes the work of the counter- 
feiters would at least be made more 
difficult. 


An enterprising German photograph- 
er operates a studio in which the sub- 
ject poses himself, and is in fact en- 
tirely unaware that he is being photo- 
graphed. This is accomplished by hav- 
ing the room in which the camera is 


placed, and which is completely dark- | 


ened, separated from the brightly light- 
ed reception room by means of a long 
panel of plate glass; the panel is thus 
given the reflecting properties of a 
mirror, while the camera and operator 
remain invisible. When the subject en- 
ters he is invited to survey himself in 
the mirror, and unconsciously assumes 
his favorite expression. The camera is 
snapt and the negative quickly de- 
veloped, a proof being taken from it 


while still wet. Just about the time the | 


subject is getting ready to be photo- 
graphed, these proofs are handed to 
him—much to his astonishment. The 
device is said to work to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


The Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 























ERIVAN RUG, SIZE 14! 11" x 12' 3" 


This rug is a reproduction of an Antique Persian rug of the 
XVII Century, the property of the Naesby House, Sweden. 


UNUSUAL ORIENTAL RUGS 


When assembling our stock of Eastern Rugs, we keep con- 
stantly before us the Sloane essentials of Quality, Merit and 
Individuality. 


As a consequence, we are able to offer a collection of ‘Antique 
and Modern Oriental Rugs of great interest, containing many 
unusual sizes and color effects, admirably adapted to the pre- 
vailing decorative demands. 


Our facilities for weaving rugs of special designs are unequalled. 


We would welcome an opportunity to advise you in detail re- 
garding your particular requirements. 


Our reasonable prices should prove attractive. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs through Our Own Representatives in 














PERSIA TURKEY INDIA CHINA TRANS-CAUCASIA 
Meshed Constantinople Amritsar Pekin Tiflis 
Sultanabad Smyrna Bombay Tientsin Kerki 
Tabreez Chefoo and Taku 
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YAMANAKA 
& CO. 


254 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DEALERS IN 


JAPANESE AND | 
CHINESE 
ART OBJECTS 





Ancient Bronzes, Rugs 


Potteries, Porcelains | HOT 


Unique Paintings 
Cloisonnes 


Japanese Colored Prints 


etc., etc. 


Main House, Osaka 
Galleries, Awata, Kyoto 
Shipping Offices 








| 


| 


| BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROUND THE WORLD 


| 


Peking and Shanghai, China | 


Boston House, 
456 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


London House, 
127 New Bond Street, London, W., Eng. 





INFORMATION! 











The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
will be under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
1122 Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address inquiries by mail to 
INFORMATION, The Independent, 


Publishers Building, New York. 











Hotel St. Andrew 


situated on Broadway in the heart of 
the upper West Side, has been known 
for years as one of the best hotels in 
New York. Its fine location and se- 
lect patronage make it a desirable 
stopping place for families, and its 
experienced management has just 
strengthened these advantages by 
thoroughly modernizing the hotel. 


The distinct home atmosphere per- 
vading the entire hotel is assured by 
the personal attention of the man- 
agement and the courteous service 
of a trained staff. 


The apartments are so arranged 
that the needs of guests—whether 
for a single room or for a suite— 
can always be met. Every service 
and convenience of a first-class hotel 
are provided: electric light, steam 
heat, individual telephones, individual! 
deposit boxes, etc. 


Broadway and 72d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


EL BRUNSWICK 











HOTEL 


SEYMOUR 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 


Apartments furnished or unfur- 
nished. 

For Season or Yearly Rental. 

Rooms and Suites for Transient 
Guests. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for two 
persons, $3.00 and up per day. 

Restaurant a la Carte at reasonable 
prices. 











The United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Only two blocks from South Terminal Station, 
and easily reached from North Station by 
Elevated Railway, aud convenient alike to 
the great retail shops and business centre, 
and also to the theatres and places of interest. 
American Plan $3.00 per day and Upwards 
European Plan $1.00 per day and Upwards 


Table and service unsurpassed. 
Booklet and map sent upon application. 


TILLY HAYNES JAMES G. HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 














K||Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks. 


N Available Everywhere 


Your own banker can supply them. Write 
us for a ‘Dollars and Cents in For. 


eign 
K KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., 15 Willlam St., a. ¥ 





Six months leisurely travel de Luxe. Lim- 
ited private tours leave Eastbound Oct. 18, 
Nov. 8, 29; Southbound (the Antipodes) Oct. 
28. SPECIAL SHORT — Westbound 
Oct. 4; Bastbound Jan. 10, 1914. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE 
A series of high-class Tours to THE ORIENT, 
including Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Greece, 
etc., leave during Nov., Jan., Feb., and 


March. 

COOK’S NILE STEAMERS leave Cairo every 
few days during the season for the First and 
Second Cataracts, the Sudan, etc. Also ele- 
gant private steamers and dahabeahs for 
families and private parties. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Complete Tours of South America, including 
Panama Canal, leave New York, Nov. 
Jan. 24. Send for Program desired. 

THOS. COOK & SON 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia. 
Chicage, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco. Los Angeles 

















EGYPT AND THE NEAR EAST—Write us 
for information about travel in these 
fascinating lands. We have all the data. DUN- 


NING ©O., 201 Cong’l Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





Sorrento, Lake County, Florida 
Location high, healthful, picturesque. House of 
ten rooms. Water system, connected with deep 
well, supplies house and garden. Orange and 
grape fruit trees in full bearing. Barn, stable, 
poultry houses. Six acres in all for sale at 
eg cost. Address ‘ ‘Pinecroft,” Sorrento, 
“lorida. 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


Forest Glen, Maryland 
Its elevation, noted Springs, refined ——> 
ment, and trolley service to Wi in, C., 
ae this Rest Resort ideal for the most. fas- 
tidious. 
G. H. WRIGHT, M.D. Booklet on request. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 








care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 


particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 





SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA., N. Y. 


Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles- 


from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


The late Gustav Mahler’s eighth sym- 
phony, which requires a thousand play- 
ers and singers for its performance, is 
to be heard in both London and Paris 
this coming season. It has not yet been 
performed in America. 


A revival of Reginald de Koven’s 
tuneful operetta “Rob Roy” sung by a 
competent troupe in which Miss Bessie 
Abott is the bright particular star is 
meeting with great and deserved popu- 
lar approval at the Liberty Theater in 
New York. 


Paderewski is coming for another 
American tour, in the course of which 
he will travel from coast to coast and 
give between eighty and ninety concerts. 
He is due to arrive here on October 7, 
and will begin his season in Trenton on 
October 13. It is reported that he is in 
better health than for years. 


In order to help American composers 


to obtain a suitable libretto for the $10,- _ 


000 prize competition offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
the Musical Courier (New York) of- 
fers a prize of $200 for the best libretto 
on an American subject. The writer 
must be a citizen of the United States. 
The libretto must be in English, and 
must be submitted before October 31. 


Fritz Kreisler, whom many consider 
the foremost of living violinists, will 
sail from Bremen on October 7, arriv- 
ing in New York a week later. His first 
concert will be given in Brooklyn on 
the evening of October 16. On the fol- 


lowing Sunday afternoon he will give a | 


recital in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, re- 
turning thence to appear in concert in 


Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Or- | 


chestra. In the course of the winter Mr. 
Kreisler will play with every symphony 
orchestra in the country, traveling to 
the Pacific coast and back. 


Giuseppe Verdi, greatest and most 
popular of Italian operatic composers, 
was born on October 10, 1813. One of 
the most novel and interesting of the 


| 
| 


numerous celebrations of his centenary | 


will take place at Verona, where an 
open-air performance of “Aida” will 
be given in the old Roman Amphithea- 
ter. To make the performance realistic, 
palms, flowers and live animals peculiar 


to Egypt will be imported. About one | 


thousand persons will take part in the 
opera, which will be conducted by Sera- 
fin, the eminent Milanese leader. 


Italian musicians resident in New 
York who are not identified with any 
of the opera houses are planning for a 
Verdi centenary concert at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of October 19. The 
Italian Orchestra Society of one hun- 
dred musicians and several popular 


| 
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Terminal. New York City 
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HE new Grand 

Central Terminal 
is the New York City 
home of the 


20" Century Limited 


the overnight train be- 
tween the East and the 
West— “Water Level 
Route, You Can Sleep.” 


Lv. NewYork 2.45p.m. Lv.Chicago 12.40 p.m. 
Lv. Boston 12.30p.m. Ar.Boston 11.55 a.m. 
Ar.Chicago 9.45a.m. Ar.NewYork 9.40a.m. 

















FIFTY YEARS AGO 


From The ndevendent, October 8, 
1863. 
EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE 


The book trade sale at New York 
the last week has been very prosperous; 
large attendance, and heavy sales at 
higher prices—in all about 100,000 
books have been: sold, including 3000 of 


| Webster’s Dictionary, and the same 


singers will take part, under the direc- | 


tion of Cesare Sodero. It is the hope of 


its promoters that the festival will pro- | 
duce sufficient funds for the perpetu- | 


ation of the Italian Orchestral Society 
in New York. 


number of a church book. 

The first edition, an uncommonly 
large one, of Hawthorne’s “Our Old 
Home,” Gail Hamilton’s “Gala Days,” 
and Rev. H. W. Beecher’s “Freedom 
and War,” were all sold in three days 
after publication last week. 

The demand for Senator Sumner’s 
recent speech on “Our Foreign Rela- 
tions” is almost universal. 


The following is Nathaniel Haw- 


trorne’s dedication of his last book: 


“For other men there may be a 


choice of paths; for you but one; and 
it rests among my certainties that no 
man’s loyalty is more steadfast, no 
man’s hopes or apprehensions on be- 
half of our national existence more 
deeply heartfelt, or more closely inter- 
twined with his possibilities of per- 
sonal happiness, than those of Frank- 
lin Pierce.” 

There are three parties, says The 
Hartford Post, who know that the fine 
sentiments of this dedication are all 
gammon. One of these parties is the 
public, one is F. Pierce, and the other, 
Mr. Hawthorne. The Post is a little 
rough, but at least two-thirds right. 
The Salem Register sharply observes 
on the same passage, “Mr. Hawthorne 
is good at fiction!” 








Every once in a while grandpa gets 
excited about some mistake that Gen- 
eral Scott made during the Mexican 
War.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 























THE-MARKET PLAC® 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 














TARIFF REVISION AND 
BUSINESS 


That sharp reduction of protective 
tariff duties which many foresaw in 
1910, at the beginning of the political 
revolution caused by the Republican 
sham revision of 1909, is now at hand. 
In the fields of general business and 
manufactures there are no signs of 
paralysis or great alarm. Prices remain 
substantially unchanged. Trade reports 
show a prevailing conviction that busi- 
ness prospects are bright. Some speech- 
es in which senators recently predicted 
calamity are regarded as fossils, even 
by many earnest advocates of protec- 
tion. The Democratic revision is not a 
perfect one; it is not wholly and abso- 
lutely just; but it does not spell ruin 
or severe depression. 

Many industries have outgrown tariff 
protection. There have been more than 
three years for preparation to meet the 
inevitable. In those years processes have 
been improved, economies have been 
devised and efficiency has been pro- 
moted. Many duties will continue to be 
protective. There are protected manu- 
facturers whose interests will be served 
by the free listing of raw materials. It 
may be that the end of the long con- 
test will be followed by an increase of 
profitable industrial activity. 


OUR BEEF SUPPLY 


The tariff duty of 1% cents a pound 
on beef must still be paid, but imports 
are growing rapidly. Why? Because in 
the last seven years the number of beef 
cattle in the United States has de- 
creased by 30 per cent, while the in- 
crease of our population has been about 
11 per cent. 

At New York, a few days ago, ar- 
rived the first cargo, 200,000 pounds, of 
chilled fresh beef sent directly from 
Argentina. The meat was promptly 
taken and distributed by wholesale deal- 
ers. Reports as to market results are 
not yet complete, but it is known that 
the beef was sold to consumers, and 
that 40,000 pounds of it were carried to 
Philadelphia, where the retail price of 
it was from 1 to 1% cents a pound 
below the price of domestic beef. The 
difference in wholesale price is said to 
be about 2% cents. The approaching 
removal of the tariff will probably 
cause a further reduction of 1% cents. 

This was the first direct shipment 
from Argentina, but the beef of that 
country has for some time been coming 
in by way of England, and considerable 
quantities of Australian beef have been 
received on the Pacific Coast. Until a 
few months ago our imports of beef, 
mainly from Canada, were very small. 
We have now the official record for the 
three months ending with August, and 


the figures (meaning pounds) are as 
follows: 


Total a New York 
June ........567,205 396,913 143,013 
July ........642,333 201,317 410,232 
pS Peers 824,342 404,138 397,355 


These totals include small quantities 
received at Seattle from Canada. The 
beef imported at New York came from 
Argentina by way of London, where 
there has recently been a surplus, ow- 
ing to large shipments which followed 
the dissolution of a combination of the 
Argentine packers. It is said that a 
cargo of nearly 1,000,000 pounds is now 
on the way to New York by the direct 
route from Buenos Ayres, and that pro- 
vision for large regular shipments will 
soon be made by a supply of additional 
refrigerating space on steamships. This 
is to be done also on ships plying be- 
tween Australia and San Francisco. 
The average reported value of the beef 
received from Australia in the three 
months was 6.9 cents a pound, while 
that of the Argentine beef shipped from 
England was 9.6 cents. To these figures 
the cost of transportation and the tar- 
iff must be added. 

With the beef received from Argen- 
tina came 560 pounds of butter. More 
will be sent. A shipping merchant says 
he is ready to import 1,000,000 pounds 
if our market calls for it. It is under- 
stood that the retail price will be about 
equal to that of the best domestic 
product. 

The supply of South American beef 
for export is to be enlarged. In the an- 
nual report of a Brazilian railroad com- 
pany, whose president passes a part of 
his time in New York, it was stated (last 
week) that the company had bought 
8,163,081 acres of grazing land in four 
Brazilian states, already had 200,000 
cattle had made a contract with well 
known American beef merchants, was 
planning ranches, and would begin ear- 
ly in 1914 to seek the market. At the 
same time we see that the approaching 
sale of 600,000 acres of “college” lands 
by Oklahoma will end in that state the 
open range, where cattlemen have 
bought the grazing privileges for 3 
cents an acre. In the near future, set- 
tlers will own this land and fence it. 

At the recent annual convention of 
the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 


tion, each owner of a small farm was. 


urged to raise every year two steers for 
beef. By unanimous vote $500,000 was 
appropriated to promote by an educa- 


tional campaign the production of beef 
on farms. 


BANKS FOR FARMERS 


The commission that examined the 
farm credit systems of Europe during 
the past summer is preparing its re- 
port. This will be the basis of legisla- 
tion at Washington in the coming regu- 
lar session. Advocates of such legisla- 
tion asked, some weeks ago, that it be 





attached to the Currency bill, then in 
committee or caucus. President Wilson 
preferred that the farm credit bill 
should stand by itself and be prepared 
with the help of the commission’s re- 
port. Therefore the subject was tem- 
porarily laid aside. But he promised 
that it should not be neglected. 

It now stands first on his list of top- 
ics for the regular session, and a bill 
is to be prepared by a sub-committee of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. The members of this sub- 
committee, acompanied by a member of 
the commission, will make a tour of the 
country to ascertain whether farmers’ 
needs would be served properly by the 
plan or system which the commission is 
about to recommend. At last week’s 
session of the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, in Plano, Illinois, a resolution 
was adopted asking for the establish- 
ment of rural banks which should not 
b connected with the national and oth- 
er banks now in existence. The com- 
mission’s inquiries in Europe proved 
that in this field our country has much 
to learn. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Railway net earnings do not increase 
in proportion to the growth of gross 
revenue. In July, according to returns 
compiled by Bradstreet’s, the increase 
of gross receipts (as compared with 
July a year ago) was 4.7 per cent, but, 
owing to a considerable addition to 
operating expenses, there was a de- 
crease of 5.4 per cent in net profits. 

For the seven months ending with 
July the gross revenue, $1,710,500,860, 
exceeded that of the corresponding 
months in 1912 by about $148,000,000, 
or 9.4 per cent. The increase of net in 
the same months was about $21,500,000, 
or 5.3 per cent. 


FINANCIAL NOTE 


The copper output of the United 
States in 1912 was the largest ever 
known. The estimate of the Geological 
Survey is 1,249,000,000 pounds, against 
1,097,232,749 in 1911. Its value, at an 
average price of 16 cents, was nearly 
$200,000,000, while that of the output 
in 1911 was $137,154,092. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


The following dividends 
nounced :— 

American Malt Corporation, preferred, 
semi-annual, 2 per cent, payable on and 
after November 3, 1913. 

Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, quarterly, 5 per cent, payable Sep- 
tember 30. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
quarterly, 4 per cent, payable October 1, 
1913. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, preferred, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, payable October 15; common, 
I per cent, payable October 30. 
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Redmond &.o. 


33 Pine Street, - New York 


Transact a general For- 
eign and Domestic Bank- 
ing Business and allow 
Interest on Accounts sub- 
ject to Sight Draft. 


Letters of Credit and 
Travelers’ Cheques avail- 
able in all parts of the 
world. 


High Grade 
Investment Securities 


Lists on request 


BLAIR & CO. 


24 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Domestic and 
Foreign Bankers 


Investment Securities 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 








Five and One Half 
Per Cent 


of the amount outstanding is a 
large Sinking Fund for a First 
Mortgage Bond. 

We are offering a closed First 
Mortgage Bond to yield 


6% 


on which the annual Sinking 
Fund for the past five years has 
averaged 514% of the outstand- 
ing bonds, and will retire the en- 
tire issue before maturity. 


Circular on request. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit 


JAMES W. BOWEN 


Member of Boston and New 
York Stock Exchanges 


HARRY_M. STONEMETZ 


. 


J. W. Bowen & Co. 


25 and 26 Exchange Building 
Boston, Mass: 


Sossislin in 
American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. 
and Subsidiaries 
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Earning Money— 
Or Just Spending It? 


HERE are two familiar 
types of men in every- 
. . 

ones acquaintance: 
the one who makes plenty but 
never has any money, and the 
other who earns moderately, but 
always has plenty. 


One spends money; the other 
saves it. One lives ahead of pay- 
day; the other lives sanely, with 
pay-day ahead of him. 


Saving money, even in small 
amounts, and investing it care- 
fully is bound to lead to financial 
independence. By setting aside 
a small part of your income, and 
purchasing dependable securi- 
ties, you safeguard your own 
future and provide for those de- 
pendent upon you. 


The 6% Bonds of the American 
Real Estate Company offer the 
ideal investment for large or 
small savings. They are based 
upon its ownership of New York 
real estate, and have back of 
them a great real estate operat- 
ing Company with a record of 
more than a quarter of acentury, 
during which it has returned to 
its investors over $11,000,000 in 
principal and interest. These 
Bonds are issued in two conven- 
ient forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
In denominations of $100, $500, 
and upward, paying inter- 
est semi-annually by coupons at- 
tached. Principal payable in 10 
years, 


6% Accumulative Bonds 


For those who wish to save $25 
or more a year, and accumulate 
$1000 and upward in 10, 15 or 
20 years. Purchasable by annual, 
semi-annual or quarterly instal- 
ments. These instalments bear 
interestat the rate of 6% per annum 
which is compounded, accumu- 
lated and paid with the total in- 
stalments at the maturity date. 


Printed matter fully describing both 
forms of Bond, map of New York 
City, etc., will be sent on request. 


American Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888 Assets $27,202,824.19 
Capital and Surplus $2,188,805.50 
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s 527 Fifth Ave. Room 506 New York 


© 
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John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel 
in this and Foreign Countries 


42 Broadway New York 
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Both the bonds and stocks of our very best Railroad 
and Industrial Companies are at abnormally low figures 
and yield an income of from 4: to 6:%. We will be 
pleased to submit list of such as we favor. 

Correspondence invited. 


DOMINICK & DOMINICK “Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills 


of Exchange and Cable Transfers 
Members New York Stock Exchange ata 


115 Broadway, New York 200 5th Ave., cor. 23d St. MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 
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CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


and other property, real or personal, 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 


ALEXANDER E ORR JOHN CL. ~ A =. 


WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. JOHN J. PH 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE EWIS CASS. LEDYARD 
FRANK LYMAN LYMAN J. GAGE 


JAMES STILLMAN PAYNE WHITNEY 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,025,643.12 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, 
for individuals, 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
EDWARD W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 
GEORGE L. RIVES 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 


securities 
estates and corporations. 


WILL eo STEWART TOD 
OGDEN MILLS 

EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
HENRY W. de FOREST 
RObT. I. GAMMELL 














@ If you have 
$100 to $1000 
or more earn- 
ing less than 
six per cent. in- 
terest, write 
to-day. 


@ Just ask for 
Booklet 49 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY CO. 





Assets over $17,000,000 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















PER CENT 


Certificates 


A thoroughly sound and 
convenient form of invest- 
ment ~available to the man 
or woman of limited means. 
Issued in amounts of $100. Run for two 
years and payable on demand at any time | 
thereafter. Amply protected by first mort- | 
gages on improved real estate. | 





This company has been in business 18 years 
and has never been a day late in the pay- 
ment of interest or withdrawals. Write for the book | 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY | 
1048 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 





FREE OFFER 


“Official” card description on ANY security 
will be sent you upon request. 


What description do you want? Sent gratis. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc. 
Willis D. Porter Edward W. Shattuck 
66 Liberty Street, New York 














For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please | 
ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS &X CO.Lawrer 









Prepayment of Debentures 
Debentures of Series E43 
DUE OCTOBER Ist, 1913 


Will be paid at par with interest to 
date of payment upon presentation. 


The Middlesex Banking Company 


Middletown Connecticut 














The Merchants National Bank 


Capital - - - - - $1,000,000,00 
Surplus Earnings - - - 902,114.16 


M. J. BARBER, Cashier. 

This bank will receive direct from banks, man- 
ufacturers and mercantile firms, checks and time 
items drawn on Providence, and remit upon pay- 
ment in New York exchange at a reasonable rate. 





DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN MALT CORPORATION, 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
The Board of Directors have declared a Semi- 
annual dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon the 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable on and 
after the 3d day of November, 1913, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 16th day of October, 1913. 
HENRY EGGERKING, Treasurer. 
September 24, 1913. 





American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
pes on Wednesday, October 15, 1913, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, September 30, 1913. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, . Treasurer. 





COLUMBIA-KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 
60 Broad 


way. 
New York, September 18th, 1913. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a Quarterly Dividend of Five per cent. on the 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable Septem- 
ber 30th, 1913, to Stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 25th, 1913. 
The Transfer Books will not close. 
L. W. WIGGIN, Secretary. 





DIVIDEND NO. 128. 
THE ves FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, September 18, 1913. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
this day, a Quarterly Dividend of FOUR 
PER OPNT. was declared, payable at the Office 
of the Company, HANOVER BUILDING, Nos. 
34 and 36 Pine street, on the first day of October, 
1913, to Stockholders of record September 22d, 
1913. Transfer books to be closed from Septem- 
ber 22d to October 2d, both dates inclusive. 
JOSEPH RD, Secretary. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
Preferred Dividend Notice. 

The regular quarterly dividend of One and 
Three-Quarters Per Cent. has been declared by 
the Directors of this Corporation, payable October 
1, 1913, to preferred stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 25, 1913. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 








INSURANCE 


WOMEN AND LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance should be, and prob- 
ably is, a subject of peculiar interest 
to most women, particularly those who 
are mothers. As yet we have not 
reached the point in our economic de- 
velopment which renders the wife and 
mother of the family wholly indepen- 
dent of the support and protection of 
the husband and father. In greater 
numbers every year women are becom- 
ing wage-earners, but as compared with 
the masses who, with their offspring, 
are wholly dependent upon men, the 
showing is insignificant. But makers of 
their own fortunes, or sharers in the 
fortunes won by their male relatives, 
the protection which life insurance af- 
fords is all but an essential. Not only 
are the benefits which it confers on 
them as insured persons open to them, 
but its extension to other persons of- 
fers thru them an occupation of a most 
honorable and profitable character. 
This opportunity was recognized by a 
few enterprising women a number of 
years ago, and the small army of wom- 
en agents has been steadily increasing 
in strength. Occasionally we hear of 
one whose achievements have reached 
to more than average proportions. Of 
that class is the case of Mrs. M. T. 
Rodgers, of Dallas, Texas, which we 
briefly recount for the encouragement 
of those women of enterprise and en- 
ergy as are casting about for a line 
of work that of itself is interesting and 
which offers substantial rewards for 
industry, perseverance and the exer- 
cize of intelligence and tact. We would 
emphasize the possession and use of 
this last gift—tact. It is a natural attri- 
bute to women, most of whom do not 
bring it to a high degree of cultivation. 
Men recognize its value, and a few use 
it with rare skill; but most men have 
difficulty in acquiring it. 

Twenty years ago Mrs. Rodgers and 
her four children were deprived by 
death of their breadwinner, and she was 
compelled to go to work in a business 
office for a small weekly wage. “I 
worked there for seven years,” she 
said, “and by that time I learned what 
every office woman learns soon or late, 
that the pay is small.” She and her son 
—the other children are girls—went to 
a business school at night. Undecided 

















HOME TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn, New York, September 9, 1913. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
this day there was declared out of the surplus 
profits of the Company a quarterly dividend of 
3% upon its capital stock. Said dividend to be 
due and payable on the 30th day of September, 
1913. The stock transfer books will be closed 
at 4 p. m. September 23, 1913, and be reopened 
October 1, 1913, at 10 a. m. 


G. W. MAYNARD, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing ae. 

A quarterly dividend of 14%% on the PRE- 
FERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
October 15, 1913. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1913, will be paid October 30, 1913. 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of September 30, 13. 

T. W. SIDMON, Treasurer. 

New York, September 24. 1913. 
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as to the line of business she should 
enter, chance made her a solicitor of 
life insurance. “From that day to this 
my way has been easy,” she continues. 
She has educated her four children, her 
son is established in life and two of her 
daughters are receiving a musical 
training. Asked if it is harder for a 
woman to succeed in insurance than a 
man, she said: 

“No, I don’t think it is. A woman 
is as well adapted to solicit life insur- 
ance as a man, and the beauty of it is 
that in life insurance she gets the same 
pay as a man. This is not true of any 
other business in which women work. 
I always wonder why more women don’t 
go into it. I think it is one of the no- 
blest professions, and that life insur- 
ance goes right along with a woman’s 
religion. She comes in contact with only 
the best people; in fact, she can select 
those with whom she wants to deal. I 
have never met with insult or rebuff 
in the thirteen years I have been selling 
life insurance. I have always been treat- 
ed courteously. That can’t be said of 
many businesses in which women en- 
gage for far less than they would 
receive in life insurance.” 

From this statement it must not be 
concluded that any woman who thinks 
she would like to earn the pay would 
succeed as a life insurance agent. Most 
of the men who follow the business for 
a living meet with only indifferent suc- 
cess. But this is true of all lines of 
endeavor. The great majority of us 
have to be content with our average 
five feet six of hight and 140 pounds 
of weight, however much we envy our 
handsomer brethren of six feet and 
180 pounds. On the other hand there 
cannot be the slightest doubt of the ex- 
istence of thousands of women earning 
salaries ranging from $500 to $1000 
a year who, with a little proper train- 
ing of the abilities possest, could fit 
themselves to earn from $3000 to $5000 
a year soliciting life insurance. The 
number is not inconsiderable of those 
now doing it, and a few of them net as 
high as $20,000. It seems naturally 
woman’s work. There is a sentimental 
side to life insurance which a woman 
is peculiarly fitted to present, both to 
men and to other women. 


FIRE INSURANCE EXPENSES 


The fire insurance companies as rep- 
resented in their organizations, the 
Western Union and the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, are to be commended for 
the start made toward reducing agents’ 





commissions in their territory. It is | 


natural that agents should oppose such 
a movement. Men are never enthusiastic 
supporters of any proposition which 
aims at reducing their incomes. But 
agents and principals would do well 
to note the trend of popular opinion in 


respect of fire insurance company ex- | 


penses. The companies do realize that, 


more and more every year, the public | 


eye is fastened on their disbursement 
accounts and that there is unexprest 


dissatisfaction over what Superinten- | 


dent Emmet recently termed “acquisi- 
tion expenses.” 


No one contends that the trade of 


fire insurance agent is productive of 
royal rewards. A few nabobs in the 
half dozen largest cities of the country 
are not a standard by which the rank 
and file are to be measured. The coun- 
try over, 99 per cent of the local agents | 
don’t support their families on their | 
fire insurance earnings, supplementing | 
them by others accruing from commis- 
sions on real estate transactions, il 
tarial fees and the like. Some are em- 
ployes in banks; some struggling law- | 
yers; others combine fire, life and cas- | 
ualty insurance, and then die poor. But 
the fact remains that the ratio of ex- 
pense to premium is too high in the 
business of fire insurance, and that 
good judgment in the managers calls 
for its reduction. The start has been 
made. There should be no faltering on 
the way. 


PREVENT STREET ACCIDENTS | 


Coroner Hoffman, of Chicago, has | 
made a suggestion which, if amet 





generally by the public, will result in 
a heavy reduction in the number of 
street accidents due to vehicular traffic. 
“The thing to do,” observes Mr. Hoff- 
man in a delightfully Milesian way, “is | 
to prevent the accidents before they | 
happen.” But that remark is only prefa- | 
tory to the suggestion itself. The coro- 
ner has been studying the problem of 
street accidents, particularly those | 
caused by recklessly driven automobiles | 
and trolley cars, and has enlisted the | 
codperation of a few prominent citizens 
constituting a committee of safety to 
receive reports, compile a record and 
issue bulletins containing the names of 
drivers who are found to be violating 
the speed regulations. “All rattle- 
brained, reckless, joy-riding maniacs 








should be catalogued,” he says. “All 
careless, ‘to-Cain-with-the-public’ street 
(Continued on page 55.) 























C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 
nese models in all fash- 
ionable furs. 


126 West 42nd St. 
] NEW YORK 





LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH and LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 





Paid Policyholders Since Organization in 1850: 
$233,131,650.21 
Paid Policyholders during 1912: 
$13,912,631.09 


An Average Payment Per Day in 1912 of 


$38,012.65. 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


will enable you to provide for your wife or 
any member of your family a definite sum 
each month for a period of 20 years, or if you 
prefer the income to continue during the life- 
time of the beneficiary after the expiration of 
20 years, the policy provides for this option. 
Write to 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 
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That 


sense of 


Pp. & F. CORBIN 


of Chicago 


security 


The 


BURGLAR INSURANCE” 


which 


Corbin Locks 
P. & F. CORBIN 


banishes 


“HERE'S MY 





care accompanies the use. of 





Division 





American //ardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. CORBIN 
of New York 


P. & F. CORBIN Division 


Philadelphia 








1866 


January 1, 1913 








46th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Capital ...........-. $1.000,000.00 
Surplus. .......-.+.. 1,925,594.88 
Reserves.......-... 2,211,732.44 
BREED « 5 66 600 60606 §,337,014.72 





It should be borne in mind that in contracting 
steam boiler insurance on> is primarily con- 
tracting for the performance of a 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 


skillfully performed) are no more sub- 
ject to competition, or to a variance in rate, than 
are the services of two equally competent engineers 


F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secy. 


for 


certain amount of expert 
mechanical service 


the cost and value of 
which (if actually rendered and 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. 
CHAS. S. BLAKE. Secretary 
W.R.C. CORSON Asst. Secy. 























price list. 


he 
VAL COMM 
has 


ery The Best Wa 


uae f the INDIV ay 
UNION SERV- 
increased the 


Supper in_thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. 


Send for illustrated 


“—“—S «INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


1701-1708 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Original and unequalled 
Wood or tin rollers 
tequires no tacks, Inventor's 

signature on genuine: 


Improv 


H pea lN 








INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Assets Dec. 31,1912  $92,463,921.96 
Liabilities - - - 84,977,263.06 
Unassigned Funds- - 7,486,658.90 


Roland O. Lamb 
President 


Arnold A. Rand 
Vice-President 


Walton L. Crocker 
Third Vice-President and Secretary 


New York Office - 
William N. Compton - 


St. Paul Building 
General Agent 











THE FIRST MUTUAL 
Chartered in America 1835 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Financial Statement 





Assets, December 31, 1912. ...$61,418,397.99 
LAGREIOD ccccececcccvcceeves 57:329,587.56 
BND - tandedccuknndeneeee $4,088,810.43 


Sixty-nine years of honorable dealing with 
policyholders has placed the New ENGLAND 
Mutua, Lirg Insurance COMPANY in the 
front rank of Life Insurance Companies of 
the country. 


ALF P= D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice- -President 

oe BARBEY, Sec’y 

WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Ass’t Sec’y 
J. G. WILDMAN, Ass’t Sec’y 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICES: 
E. W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Broadway 


L. E. BALDWIN, Manager, 141 Broadway 
C. H. STRAUSS, Gen. Agent, 200 Fifth Ave. 


BUFFALO: 
PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents 


ROCHESTER: 


HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents. 








National Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1848 
JOS. A. DE BOER, President 
The following significant figures are quoted 
from the Company's sixty-third annual report: 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


BE. chinrveccsdtecedscateanenaned $279,808.14 
Dt ddeweceOdeedevks cinersaciwer 530,213.19 
DE SWisavachbbatienoneleiemonhs ae 254.39 
DE <vrecnsonpekentaaveseineiien 878,739.07 
DE <6'vicndcesiedtecesesvesanees 1,038,802,.11 
Accounted for in liability and re- 

served for dividend payments 

Oe SD éctoddxsauseadstevesses 1,058, 174.50 


This demonstrates low cost protective serv- 
ice and is sustained by a strong asset and in- 
surance composition. If interested, address 

‘WARD D. FIELD, Supt. of Agencies, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 
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Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered. by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the Com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of........... $26,453,358,064.00 
Received premiums’ thereon 

249,388,081.88 


to the extent of.......... 
Paid losses during that pe- 

riod 139, 630,074.43 
88,606,870.00 


Issued certificates of profits 
te GealerO ccccccccccccece 
Of which there have been 


weGeemeG cccccccceccccce 81,310,840.00 
Leaving. outstanding at pres- 
CRE TEER ccccesesccvccces 7,296,030.00 


Interest paid on certificates 
Amounts tO ...cseseeeeees 
On December 31, 1912, the 
assets of the Company 
amounted tO .......+++e+. 13,623,851.38 
The profits of the Company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

OORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pre 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2a. * Vice- Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


22,147,878.45 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 





| material right to your railroad shipping point, FREIGHT PREPAID BY US—no charge tobe paid 
| youata!l. You are. not even required to pay one centdown. We ship subject to examination oechy, at 
yu 








1850 THE 1913 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 


with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 


We Pay The Freight 













On These Houses 







No. 73 No. 

i 7 Pa ° ° a 
and bath, sjeje) F Re E F very attractive 
" oF exterior wi shees. 
ies ’ PLANS seebocatieee 


Freight Prepaid 
No Money Down 
(id |} Hereis an op plasty fereny man \ 

















build later. 

shall be the biggest, busiest season 

a. these unprecedented offerings, the like of 
made in the history of building material business, 


Think of the Enormous Saving Nowhere else, in all the 


world, can you duplicate these 
prices. We will sav: save yon t from 3s to 4 what you would have to pay elsewhere. Look 
well at the illustrations of the 4 homes here shown—note the brief descriptions We ty co 
you the material needed to construct any of these homes Ye» acserees to our Plans, Species 

tions and Material list at soe pezeae quoted for each, But not all. We will deliver a all of this 


















guarantee every item wo send you to be hi 
worth of material on these liberal, Fe 


Special Notice: 


our own risk. We clean, brand new stock. We would not 
Sar Ship trom $600 to $10 ight ter t othe 


treight prepaid terms, were it 





¢ These freight prepaid prices are for all points in 





Dl.. Ind., Ohio, South © of Mich. d Wi 
part of lowa and hold good for these — ‘Spe Pi tres - mapa 8 as Eee 


4designsonly. Special frei, 
side of above territory. — 


ight prepaid prices to any point out- 


These Prices Good Only For 30 Days 


Please remember, the prices quoted in this advertisement hold good only for 30 F 


days, After that they will positively be withdrawn. If you are wise you will not 


i let this chance go by, as it may never come again. So be sure to write us today. 
50c Buys Complete Set This is the first time we have ever offered a 
complete set of plans for only 50c. Plans offered at this 





of Blue Print Plans 

price are only for the designs shown in this advertise- 
ment. This is a part of the building material offer and like it, is good only for 30 days. 
Usually, when you go to an architect, ao like ca. —— cost you about $50. you buy the 


7 bill of material from us we will abso: the plans wi'l cost you nothing. 
qe Book of Plans Free! § 








Plumbing Material 
The houses here shown are four of our 


regular designs taken from our wonder- . al pomp oe sg bathroom 
ful Book of Plans, containing 100 pages ‘ outfits. We cae a 
saving of eating | 
Steam, Hot —— and 


of beautiful modern homes. t us 
%to 14 on your complete buiiding, Win 
7 we give you all the assistance \paam oe Warm air. Let us esti- 
you n for its proper and economi- , mate on your require- 
cal construction free of charge. - ments; big oo 
Ib 
RA. Our Guarantee Your Protection ae 



























REE. Notonly do wesave eer from 


























send Book Fi a copy of this magnificent 
quantity, prompt shipment. Guarantee backed by $10,000,000 








tion to first year’s commission, qa renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 


TYPEWRITERS . makes 


at 25 to 50% less than manufacturer’s prices. 
Ribbons $5.00 a dozen. Oarbon paper @ $1.50 
and upward per 100 sheets. Livingston Type- 
writer Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WANTED IDEAS Frito fr, List of levee 


by manu- 
facturers and prizes aa for inventions. 
four books sent free. Patent secured or Fee 
Returned. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 





or four times to warn them personally 
and thru the newspapers to amend their 
vicious habits. 

The system will be effective provided 
car employes should be on record. Wag- | the public themselves give it their ac- 
on drivers, elevator operators, pleasure-| tive support. Drivers and owners of 
boat owners and all persons concerned | limb-breaking and death-dealing veh- 
with traffic of any kind should be|icles would not relish the espionage it 
watched by the public and word of their proposes, and the consciousness that 
carelessness sent to the safety commis-|every man and woman who walks the 
sion or the police.” The coroner, there-|streets is a potential detective would 
fore, has made this formal announce- | have some influence in decreasing that 
ment to the public: exaggerated sense of power and secur- 

“If you see a speeding automobile, a |ity against punishment with which some 
careless street car motorman, a reck-| drivers of automobiles imagine them- 
less teamster, notify the public safety | selves endowed. But will the public re- 
committee, in care of my office, by tele- | spond? Individual aversion to the role 
phone or postal. That nickel or that | lof informer, indifference to the per- 
penny for postage may save a life.” formance of a public duty, negligence, 

The central idea of the plan is to se- | all these will probably play their parts 
cure the identities of all offenders and | in rendering the scheme a failure. The 
when any of them are reported three | individual citizen is too facile in con- 


cluding that the matter is “none of his 
business,” forgetting that his own safe- 
ty is menaced by the practises he is 
asked to help abolish. 

There are two remedies against reck- 
less driving which states and cities 
might try with some prospect of suc- 
cess. First, compel both the owner and 
the chauffeur of a motor car to give 
a bond in a substantial sum against the 
result of damages inflicted; and, sec¢- 
ond, abolish fines as alternative pen- 
alties for violations of law. Send the 
convicted offenders to jail. 








(Continued from page 53.) 





Retrenchment and reform has struck 
the liability circles of Philadelphia. At 
a meeting of all companies writing that 
line there a reduction in commissions 
was ordered commencing October 1, 
local and general agents to receive 20 
per cent, brokers 12% per cent. 
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It is something to be proud of when you 
offer a cake of Pears’ Soap to your guest. 
It indicates that you know and appreciate 
the best and purest soap obtainable in all 
the world. Pears helps the skin to retain its 
health without roughness, redness or irrita- 
tion. It is matchless for the complexion 
and is a soap 


Which Is Inexpensive 


Its price is as low as that asked for inferior 
and often injurious soaps. It is absolutely 
pure, with no foreign substances: is best 
for the skin and lasts longest. It corrects 
the harm caused by common soaps. Pears 
continually beautifies, and as a woman’s 
beauty is a woman’s duty, it is a pleasant 
duty to use 


PEARS SOAP 
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SCRIBNER BOOK NEWS 
Admiral Dewey’s 


Career is Synchronous with the Development of the American 
Navy 


The Autobiography of 
George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy 


Is Our Greatest Living Sea-Fighter’s Story of Service Through 
Two Wars 


The span of Admiral 














through the Civil War; from 











Copyright, Harris and Ewing. 


Senator Lodge 


Describes Conversations and En- 
counters with Many Celebri- 
ties in His 


Early Memories 


Recounts His Experiences from Be- 
fore the War to His Early 
Days in Congress 


“T think I have heard some 
of the best talkers of my 
time. ‘They were not many. 
they stood upon the heights,’ 
but I am sure of their qual- 
ity. John-Hay, Mr. Evarts, 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Morley, Henry Adams, 
Mr. Speaker Reed, Mr. Low- 
ell, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Dr. 
Holmes. These seem to me 
the best. I am speaking only 
of after-dinner talk, an art by 
itself. Of those whom 
I have thought the best in 
this most difficult of arts, I 
put Dr. Holmes first, and I 
think I should place Lord 


Rosebery and John Hay 
next.” 
$2.50 net; by mail $2.75 


Shakspere as a 
Playright 


An Illuminating Examination of 
Shakspere’s Stage-Craft by 


Brander Matthews 
The Great American Authority 


This book is not a biogra- 
phy of Shakspere; it is a 
study of his stage-craft. As 
the author says in the pre- 
face, it was “born of the be- 
lief that—thanks to the untir- 
ing investigations of count- 
less scholars—our stock of 
information about the Eliz- 
abethan playhouse has now 
made it possible to relate 
Shakspere more intimately 
to the theater of his own 
time, to the actors of his own 
company, and to the contem- 
porary spectators for whose 
pleasure he composed his 
plays.” 

$3.00 net; 





postage extra. 





Dewey’s experience compre- 
hends almost the entire his- 
tory of our navy, as this 
paragraph from his preface 
indicates : 

“My memory _ stretches 
from an apprenticeship under 
the veterans of the War of 
1812, those heroes of the old 
sailing-frigates and ships of 
the line; from the earlier 


days of the steam-frigates 








the period of inertia in the 
seventies, when our obsolete 
ships were the byword of the 
navies of the world, to the 
building of the ships of our 
new navy, which I was to 
give its first baptism of fire; 
and, finally, to my service as 
head of the general board of 
the navy since the Spanish 
War.” 


$2.50 net; by mail $2.80 


Ernest Peixotto 


Shows the Beauties of the West Coast of South America by 


Word and Picture in 


Pacific Shores from Panama 


Believes That with the Opening of the Canal This Coast Vcy- 
age Will Become a Favorite Winter Cruise 
for Americans 


“The few foreigners,” he 
says, “who use the steamers 
that slowly meander up and 
down its coast are for the 
most part commercial travel- 
ers, mining engineers, or a 
stray missionary or archzol- 
ogist. The few books that 
have been written about it— 
and they are very few indeed 
—deal with the region from 








one of tke other of 
view-points. 

“But no book that I have 
been able to find treats of it 
as a journey of recreation, a 
quest for the knowledge usu- 
ally to be obtained by travel. 
Yet viewed from this stand- 
point alone, it is a truly fas- 
cinating voyage.” 

$2.50 net; postage extra 


these 





George L. Rives 


Former Assistant Secretary of State, etc., Has Written a Defini- 
tive History of Our Relations with Mexico Up to 1848 in 


The United States and Mexico 


A Book of Immense Importance at any Time, but Especially at 
the Present Critical Moment 


Perhaps the most perma- 
nent, practical value of such 
a work as this splendid two- 
volume history is that to 
which the author points in 
this paragraph: 

“It it not doubtful that 
some lessons of extreme im- 
portance may be drawn from 
a study of our dealings with 
the nearest of our Latin- 
American neighbors. We 
have not always been fortu- 
nate in our conduct toward 
the other nations of this hem- 





isphere, and our failures 
have, as I think, been chiefly 
due to our ignorance. We 
have not fully grasped the 
fundamental truth that our 
southern neighbors are of an 
utterly alien race, whose 
ideals and virtues and modes 
of thought and expression 


are so radically different 
from ours that we _ have 
lacked the sympathetic in- 


sight which comes only with 
perfect comprehension.” 
$8.00 net; postage extra 








New York 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Writes Upon Important Topics, Lit- 
erary, Historical, Scientific 
in His New Book 


History as Literature, 


and Other Essays 


Combines the Attitude of a Deep 
Scholar with That of a Man in 
Vital Touch with National Life 


“In these addresses and es- 
says,” he says, “I have dis- 
cussed not merely literary 
but also historical and scien- 
tific subjects, for my thesis is 
that the domain of literature 
must be ever more widely ex- 
tended over the domains of 
history and science.” 

Here are some of the titles 
of these essays: 

“The World Movement,” 
“Citizenship in a Republic,” 
“Productive Scholarship,” 


Copyright, Pach Bros., 


“Dante and the Bowery,” 
“The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ “The 
Ancient Trish Sagas,” “An 
Art Exhibition.” 

$1.50 net; by mail $1.65 


Art and Common Sense 


Written to Show That Art Can Be 
Understood by Anyone when 
Sanely Considered 


Royal Cortissoz 


Art Editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, Defends the Layman 
Against the High Priest 
of Dogmatic Cliques 


His purpose is to treat his 
subjects without deference to 
current connection, to inter- 
pret the old masters as hu- 
man creatures, working for 
mortal men and women, and 
to test modern movements 
and refutations in the light 
of common-sense. Here is a 
partial list of contents: 
“Whistler,” “Sargent,” “J. P. 
Morgan as an Art Collector,” 
“Contemporary European 
Painters,’ “The  Post-Im- 
pressionist Illusion,” “Au- 
guste Rodin,” “Some Renais- 
sance Decorations.” 

$7.75 net 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE. AT 48TH ST., NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


Ex-President of the United States 


will contribute to The Independent a series of four articles on the following topics: 


The Monroe Doctrine: Its Limitations and Implications 
December 11, 1913 


Shall the Federal Government Protect Aliens in Their Treaty Rights 
January 29, 1914 


Has the Federal Government Power to Enter into General 
Arbitration Treaties 


February 26, 1914 


The Federal Trend in International Affairs 
March 26, 1914 
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We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
-velope. No_ responsibility is assumed by 
The Independent for the loss or non-return 
of manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 
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The Threatened Revolt in Ulster 63 
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The New Tariff Law........... 
Another Dynamiter 
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Earthquakes in Panama........ 67 
The Refrigeration Congress.... 67 
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A Loan for Nicaragua......... 68 
Four Tickets in Mexico......... 68 
The Balkans Still Unsettled.... 69 
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Drafting the Chinese Constitu- 
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A WORD IN SEASON 


The first issue of the new Indepen- 
dent has received a cordial welcome. 
Letters of congratulation began to ap- 
pear in the mails before the final copies 
were off the press, and a single advance 
order for a thousand copies was more 
than doubled when the issue appeared. 
Editorial comment expressing hearty 
approval comes to hand daily, and new 
subscriptions and expanding sales are 
material evidences of approval. One of 
these days we shall gather some of the 
comments and lay them before our 
readers. Today it is enough to say 
Thank you, and renew our pledge to 
preserve the old spirit while doing our 
best to meet new conditions and en- 
larging opportunities. 


The leading feature in next week’s 
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“| WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn. 














GOVERNMENT POSITIONS | 
A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 560 Business Colleges, 
Y. M, C. A.’s and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps. $2.50 postpaid. 
250 page Home Study Catalog free. 

Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 


Mr. Field Dept. 306 Springfield, Mass. 























THE MORRISTOWN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


| at Morristown, New Jersey, is prepared to give a 
| two and one-half years’ course in general nurs 


| 
| 


ing. A sufficient compensation is given to cover 
all expeuse. Application to be made to the 


| superintendent. 
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Independent will be an article by Ex- | 
President William H. Taft concerning | 


“Our Duty to the Philippines.” It is of 


special interest and importance in the | 


early days of an administration whose 


party platform takes a distinctly dif- | 


ferent view. 


An especially timely feature next 
week will be “Building a Football 
Team,” 


an article by George Marvin, | 


telling how the smoothly running foot- | 


ball machines of the big games to come 


are now being put together and pa- | 


tiently adjusted by masterful coaches. 


Henri Bergson is the foremost mem- 


ber of the pragmatist school of philos- | 


ophy in France. The Independent of | 
October 23 will contain a unique and 
characteristic article from his pen on 
“The Mechanism of Dreams.” 








Berkeley School 
for Boys 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
Le, Preparation for all Satteges 
nd Technical Schools 
Light. Airy. Rooms, Small classes. 
750 Graduates have entered College. 


Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 











72nd St. & West End Ave. Tel. Col. 1415 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE  ;i,,""'0"- 12° 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 








Schoolroom Decoration 


Good judgment in matters of taste can- 
not be taught from books. It must be 
absorbed from a beautiful environment. 


THE BEST ART IN THE WORLD MAY 
BE YOURS 


at a moderate cost 


The Carbon Prints and Colour Fac-Similes 


Published by 


BRAUN & CO. OF PARIS 


are direct and unalterable reproductions from 
the finest examples of Painting, Architecture, 
and Sculpture in the world. 


150,000 PLATES TO SELECT FROM ----~ 


LOAN ART EXHIBIT OF 400 PRINTS GRATIS 


to Educational Institutions. 
(Particulars on request.) 





New Illustrated Catalogue (600 Cuts) 25 cts. 


Free Booklet on request 


Maison Ap. Braun et CIE. 
BRAUN & CO., Successors 


PARIS 
LONDON 


DORNACH 
(ALSACE) 


Address Dept. K, Braun & Co. 
13 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Established 
Half a Century 


New Flannels For Fall 


We direct attention to an exceedingly fine collection of desirable materials 
suitable for Fall and Winter wear as follows: 





Viyella Flannel—(guaranteed unshrinkable) English Taffeta Silk and Wool Flannel 





Ope ere re reer re eererer 








in a large variety of new designs, including the (also unshrinkable) in a range of styles suitable 

popular Tartan Plaids, 31 inches wide, at 75¢c. for Waists or Shirts, 31 inches wide, at $1.25 

yard yard. 

; Silustria Flannel—This is an exceptionally 

Extra Heavy Viyella Flannel, suitable for good cloth (medium weight) showing a fine 
¥ 


range of satin stripes on light and dark grounds 
(unshrinkable), 31 inches wide, special at 75¢c. 
yard. 


Golf and Outing Shirts, 31 inches wide, at 
$1.25 yard. 






Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Company, 
5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., New York 


“VIY ELLA” 


(Regd.) 
FLANNEL 
New Fall and Winter Designs for 1913-14 


Plain Colors! Stripes! Scotch tartan plaids! 
‘*Viyella’’ can be obtained at all first-class retail stores 


T his ticket ts your protection against substitutes 
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DAY SHIRTS 
SHRINK (Regd.) PYJAMAS, etc. 











Stamped on every 2% yds. of each piece 


DOES NOT SHRINK 














